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A PARTY OF BLACKBERRY G ATH ERERS .—Designed and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


There is: much more to be gathered by a 
Blackberrying party than the fruit that is 
brought home, though this, the fruit, is no 
small consideration, The Europeans may 


.excel us in the cultivated varieties of the 


Strawberry and the Raspberry, but when we 
come to the Blackberry, not only are our 
wild varieties superior to theirs, but in culti- 
vated blackberries, or brambles, as the Eng- 
lish call them, they have none at all, or so 
few, and those from this country, as not to 
be worth mentioning. Every boy in the 
country knows that there are, 2t least, two 
kinds of wild Blackberry, the low running 
sort, the vines of which trouble him as he 
drives the cows to and from pasture, and the 
bush blackberries. He knows that the fruit 
of the running kinds, though most excellent, 
is small and sparse, and when he goes “a 
blackberrying,” he knows of a place to which 


and abundant fruit. In a blackberry dis- 
trict, there are spots where the bushes are 
abundant enough, but the boy in knowing 


| certain places where the fruit is larger and 





better than elsewhere, recognizes the well- 
known fact that the Blackberry is, in its wild 
state, a most variable plant; he learns that 
those blackberries, considered by botantists 
as all the same, vary greatly, not only in 
the character of their foliage and the abund- 
ance and shape of the thorns, but in the 
size, sweetness, flavor, and quantity of the 
fruit. Many a man who reads this, will 
recall a certain blackberry patch which he 
knew as a boy, and wish that he could get 
some bushes of that kind for his garden. The 
cultivation of the Blackberry is mainly con- 
fined to this country ; the number of those 
who have attempted it abroad is so few as 
not to be worth considering. We have in culti- 


he can take his companions, where the pails | vation in this country adozen or more named 
and baskets may soon be filled with the large | varieties, and, singularly enough, every one 
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of these, at least every one of real value, 
was discovered growing in the wild state 
and, having been transferred to-gardens, is 
found to be vastly superior to any kinds that 
have been produced from seeds sown with 
the intention of producing new varieties. 
The widely-known ‘‘New Rochelle” was 
found in or near a town of that name; the 
vastly superior ‘ Kittatinny ” was found as a 
wild plant in the Kittatinny Mountains, and 
so with others. In referring to this matter, 
we would say nothing to ihduce our young 
and old friends to forego the pleasures of 
blackberrying. We would suggest to those 
who go for the fruit alone, and do not take 
count of the pleasures it brings, that it would 
be vastly easier to get the fruit from culti- 
vated plants, and that almost every blackber- 
ry locality affords wild bushes with fruit 
nearly, or quite as good, as any of the culti- 
vated kinds, and these need only to be grown 
in the garden to substantiate our assertion, 
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Suggestions of and for the Season. 
— 


With this month begins the fall work, and 
the more promptly it is entered upon the bet- 
ter. The stubbles are now idle, and they can 


be plowed at once for the fall sowing, thus | 
preventing a growth of weeds from ripening | 
| roots need to be fed out rapidly ; but if care- 


their seeds. Wheat requires a deep, rich, and 
mellow soil. 
broken up by the harrow and pulverized, 
using a field roller to aid in this work, if the 
harrow does not bring them to a fine state. 
In answer toa number of inquiries as to a 
cheap home-made field roller, we reproduce 
a cut of one which was given several years 
ago. Itissosimple in its construction that 


All the hard lumps should be | 


AGRICULTURIST. 


oer me a 
| dressing of 300 pounds of any good fertilizer, 





[ August, 


and sowing it to wheat. The value of rye- 
straw in some localities may make the rye 


| crop, grain and straw together, more profit- 


able than even a good crop of wheat. This 


| only is the case near cities where the straw 
| brings a high price. A number of crops may 


be grown for fall fodder. White turnips may 
be sown this month, and on good soil, with 
proper care, 600 to 800 bushels of this excel- 
lent feed may be obtained per acre. These 


fully stored will last until January. Millet, 


| if sown early this month, on rich soil, will 


an explanation of the engraving is unneces- | 


sary. Fora more expensive roller, in which 
the wheels of an old reaping machine are 
used, the reader is referred to our April num- 


make an excellent feed for late fall; and 
rye, sowed now, will, if not needed for pas- 
ture, produce a fine growth for the spring 
soiling of the farm stock. 

The root crops, mangels and beets, and field 
cabbages, need frequent cultivation during 
this month, and until the leaves cover the 
ground. If weeds are allowed to grow, and 
the soil is left unstirred, the crop will be 
small. Sugar beets are best if earthed up at 





A CHEAP AND SUBSTANTIAL HOME-MADE FIELD ROLLER. 


ber, page 154. The bringing of the soil to a ,; the hoeings, so that the roots are entirely be- 


fine state is now recognized, and there are a 
great many ‘‘ Pulverizers” upon the market 
especially designed for this work. To those 
who cannot afford (or think they cannot) 
such an implement, the common harrow and 
a log roller will be sufficient, if used thor- 


| 
| 


oughly, to prepare the soil as a proper bed for | 


the seed. The old method of broad-cast sow- 
ing of wheat is fast being superseded by the 
superior one of drilling the grain. The drill 
secures uniformity of depth, and by putting 
all the grains in a proper place for growth, 
there is a saving in the amount of seed to be 
used—six pecks of good plump grain—and no 
other should be used—is sufficient per acre, 
if sowed with a drill. ° Much depends upon 


the variety of seed sown, and the farmer | 


should make a study of this matter, to de- 
termine which is the best kind of wheat for 
his soil and locality. Early sowing is the 
best, except when there is danger from the 
Hessian Fly. Late sowed wheat makes such 
a poor growth before the frosts come that it 
is not in good shape for winter, and is not 
sure of giving evenafair crop. The prepara- 
tion of the soil for rye is the same as for 
wheat, though it will do well on a poorer soil 
than wheat. A soil that is rich enough for a 
good crop of rye, can be made, in many cases, 








low ground. Mangels do not require this 
‘“‘hilling up.” Potatoes should be harvested 
so soon as they are ripe, otherwise the tubers 
may start into a new growth. They are much 
more apt to be affected by the “rot” if left. 
long in the soil. If this ‘‘ disease,” which isa 
fungus growth, makes its appearance, the 
vines should all be burned so soon as the 
potatoes are dug, as the spores are thus de- 
stroyed in vast quantities. When other work 
is out of the way, much may be done to make 
the spring work lighter by plowing in the 
fall. When this is done early, it is much 
like a fallow in its effect upon the soil—it 
kills the weeds, loosens the soil, and allows of 
chemical changes that make plant food avail- 
able. Heavy clay soil is much improved by 
early fall plowing. Muck is a valuable mate- 
rial for the barn-yard, stable, and compost 
heap, and can be dug with the greatest ease 
at this season of the year. It may be drawn 
from the bed to a heap near by, where it can 


| dry out, and afterwards be taken to the place 


where it is to be stored for use. During the 
dry weather of this month drains can be dug 
with greater comfort and less expense than 
when the soil is full of water. The value of © 
a drain depends upon the thoroughness with 
which the work is done. It should be a per- 
manent improvement, 
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Notes on Farm Stock. 

A run at pasture at night will be beneficial 
for a working team, but other feed is neces- 
sary to keep the flesh hard and in good 
working order. A net that costs but a small 
sum will keep off most of the flies, and pre- 
vent one of the most serious annoyances to 
the working horse at this season of the year. 
The dry, hot ground may induce feet troubles, 
making the hoofs dry and brittle. Shoes 
should be changed frequently, or be off en- 
tirely. See Col. Weld’s article on ‘‘ Barefooted 
Horses” on page 319. The pasture is frequent- 
ly short and dry at this time, and other feed 
will be needed to keep the cows up to a full 
flow of milk. Fodder corn is excellent for 
this. An abundance of fresh cool water 
should be within reach, and shade from the 
hot mid-day sun. Give them the most favor- 
able opportunity for feeding in the cool of 
the day, that they may be quiet when it is too 
hot to eat. Coupling season for sheep will soon 
be here, and a good ram only should be used. 
A “pure blood” of the breed desired should 
be procured if within reach. For lambs, de- 
signed for the early spring market, a South- 
down cross is to be preferred ; the Cotswolds 
give a larger but less prized animal. The 
lambs should by this time be separated from 
their dams and given a good pasture by them- 
selves. The fiocks should be watched care- 
fully that no diseases, as dysentery, etc., make 
much headway among them. Pigs are fond 
of green food, and profit by a run in clover. 
Pigs that come during this month will be 
ready as small pork for the holidays. The 
pens should be kept clean ; a coat of white- 
wash will cleanse and sweeten the interior. 
Let there be no mud-holes, into which the 
pigs can go. Clean swine make sweet pork. 


Oo 


Notes on Orchard and Garden Work, 
a. 


The season of Fairs is near at hand. The 
best of the farmer’s products, including 





fruits and vegetables of the year, are soon to | 


be brought together in hundreds, yes! thou- 
sands, of places, all over the United States, 


and will be seen by the great multitude of | 


people, that yearly visit the fairs. We are | 
' of the whole process of budding. This 


glad that there is such a rapid growth in the 
number of these shows, accompanied by an 
advance in their quality. We hope that the 
good work may go on until every owner of 
choice cattle, every grower of good corn or 
fine roots, will vie with the proprietor of an 
orchard or a vegetable garden, and that all 
may be so much interested as to not only be 
in attendance upon these fairs, but take to 
the fair their best products, and have a per- 
sonal interest in the success of the exhibition. 
There is no better way of gaining—and im- 
parting—information. The knowledge to be 
acquired in the competition is far above the 
money value of any prize that is awarded. 
Go to the Fair and take something with you. 
Orchard and Nursery. 

Harvesting and marketing the early fruit 
and the killing of weeds, are the chief occu- 
pations of this month. All those who have 
fruit to market would be much profited by 
a visit to the places where their produce is 
sold tothe consumer. It would not take one 
long to learn the importance of a careful 
sorting of fruit into at least three grades, 
‘*Extra,” ‘“‘No. 1,” and a third sort unfit to 
send to market, except in times of the 
greatest scarcity. He would also learn the 





importance of picking the fruit before it is 
fully ripe, especially the early kinds which 
decay so very rapidly after reaching matu- 
rity. Barrels are the most convenient for late 
apples, but for early sorts, smaller packages, 
as half barrels and crates meet with a more 
ready sale. Fill each package so full that a 
considerable pressure is needed to bring the 
cover into place, thus avoiding the bruising 
which would otherwise follow from the 
shaking of the fruit. Early pears require 
still greater care than apples. Pick them as 
soon as the seeds show them to be mature and 
before they are mellow. Ship at once in 
crates small enough to be easily handled with 
care. Let no one pick fruit who has no 
thought for the crops that are to follow. 
Some orchards look, after the picking, as if 
they had been in the path of a severe hail 
storm, the limbs being so broken. After 
picking it with care, pack the fruit honestly, 
letting every package—barrel, crate, or box, 
be throughout as it appearson the top. A 
reputation for fair packing will insure a con- 
fidence on the part of the dealers that will be 
of great value in future years; aside from 
the fact that it pays, is the inward satisfac- 
tion it gives. It is a safe rule to consign 
fruit to well-established houses only—men 
who have been in the business for years and 
have worked hard to build up a good repu- 
tation and desire to keep it. Fix upon your 
commission men early in the season, and stick 
by them until a good reason to change is found. 

Budding is now in season. In the North- 
ern States, cherries, plums, and pears, will be 
continued, while later in the month will be 
the usual time for budding peaches. There 
is no mystery about the process, and any boy 
who can handle a knife can successfully 
graft and bud. Asharp knife with a thin 
blade, and the inner bark of the Basswood in 
thin strips for tying the buds in place, are all 
that isneeded. The success of the operation 
depends upon having the bud fit closely to 
the stock. The manner of making the cut 
in the stock and the shape of the bud are 
shown in such works as Barry’s “ Fruit 
Garden.” In the Notes for August, 1877, 
we gave full directions, with illustrations 


number can be had by those desiring it, 
for 15 cents. Young trees, especially those 
planted last spring, often suffer severely from 
the dry weather of the summer, and it is 
well to apply a mulch of straw, grass, chips, 
etc. Whatever will cover the surface and 
prevent evaporation will answer as a mulch, 

The ‘‘ worms” of the Codling Moth may 
be caught under bands of heavy paper or 
cloth, bound around the trunk of the apple 
trees. Remove the bands at intervals of a 
week or so, and kill the worms found under 
them. The windfalls contain many ‘‘ worms,” 
they should be destroyed by feeding the fruit 
to the swine, or let these animals have an oc- 
casional run through the orchard. A profit- 
able use is often made of windfalls by mak- 
ing cider from them, which is tobe converted 
into vinegar. Borers should be probed and 
killed with a wire as they are found. 

aie EG 
The Fruit Garden. 

The excellent condition of the soil and 
other work not being so pressing, the fall is 
the most advantageous time for setting the 
plants for a Fruit Garden. We have often 
urged that every farmer should have a fruit 
garden—one large enough to furnish all the 








fruit necessary for a continuous supply for 
the table, from the coming of the earliest 
strawberries until the latest grapes are gone. 
Now is the time for all who lack this supply 
to stop and count their loss, and take steps 
to make that loss good in coming years by 
planting a fruit garden this autumn. Those 
who already have such a garden will need to 
give it some attention this month. Pinch 
the ends of the growing shoots of the black- 
berry and raspberry shoots, that have been 
left for the bearing of fruit the coming year. 
Six feet is high enough for blackberries and 
four feet for raspberries. The lateral shoots 
that put out will need to be pinched later; 
this will afford good stocky canes, that will 
bear abundantly the next year. The old canes 
that have borne this year should have been 
cleared out as soon as done bearing, and all 
new shoots not desired for fruiting should be 
treated as weeds and destroyed. Straw- 
berry plants that have been rooted in pots, if 
planted in the fall, will beara fair crop next 
year. Runners that have rooted in the usual 
way, will need a year’s growth before fruit 
in quantities may be expected. Plants set 
this fall will have some advantage over those 
set next spring, in a more vigorous growth, 
and as it is a less busy time, it is best to set 
them in the fall. Growers of plants usually 
advise spring planting largely, because the 
plants that are sent out in the fall would, 
if kept in the propagating bed, put out 
runners and produce other good plants, to 
be used for the spring sales. 

Grape vines, both old and young, need 
pinching of the shoots as directed in Notes 
for previous months. If mildew occurs, as it 
frequently does after a wet spell, followed by 
a bright hot sun, dust Flowers of Sulphur 
upon the leaves. The dealers furnish bellows 
for the proper application of the Sulphur. 

eS 
Whe Kitchen and Market Garden, 

Weed killing is still in order, and there are 
a few plants yet to be set, and some seeds 
may still be sown, This is a month when 
the return from a well-planted and carefully 
kept garden are abundant and gratifying to 
the owner. _ 

Beans for pickling may be sown at the be- 
ginning of this month. The ‘ Refugee” is 
the variety best adapted for this late growth. 
Late plantings of Celery may still be made, 
and in ordinary seasons will do well. The 
subject of Celery is of so much importance 
that a separate article is given elsewhere. 
See page 308. Onions are known to be ready 
to harvest by a majority of the tops bending 
and falling over. Pull and leave the bulbs 
upon the ground for a few days to cure, 
after which gather, and store in a cool airy 
place. Keep the Sweet Potato plants clear 
of weeds and move the vines to prevent them 
from striking roots at the joints. Squashes 
on the other hand may take root as much as 
they will. If a handful of straw or hay is 
placed under the Melons they will ripen bet- 
ter. The late-set fruit that cannot ripen 
should be removed, thus giving all the nour- 
ishment to the earlier-set fruit. Young Cu- 
cumbers, for pickles, should be picked each 
day—allowing no fruit to go to seed, and 
thus exhaust the vines. Tomato vines should 
be kept tied to the frame provided for them, 
otherwise keep the fruit from the ground by 
placing straw or brush under it. The beets, 
carrots, egg plants, etc., will need to be kept 
free from weeds by frequent hoeing. Usually 
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it is better to buy seeds than to save them. | 


If any are saved they should be only from 
the best of the choicest varieties of plants. 
> 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 

The work here will be mostly keeping 
things in order. Inadry time watering must 
be done. Those plants that would suffer 
most should have the earth drawn away be- 
fore watering, and returned 
after the ground is well 
soaked. The neatness of 
the flower beds will depend 
upon the care in trimming, 7 
especially if foliage designs 
have been attempted. Stake = 
Dahlias, Tuberoses, Gladio- 
luses, etc., that need such - S 
support. Old flowersshould << ~~ 
be cut off as fast as they _<— 
fade. Keep the lawn mower * 
going, remove all large 
weeds in the lawn, and pre- 
serve the tidy looks of the place in every way. 

aa 
Greenhouse and Window Plaats. 

If the greenhouse needs painting or any 
repairs, it should be done well before the 
time for taking in the plants. A supply of 
pots, labels, potting material, etc., should be 
provided before the busy days of autumn 
have come. The propagation of many plants 
may be going on. Fumigate if necessary. 


—_ — 


The Autumn Treatment of Celery. 


In an article last month, on the planting of 
Celery, it was stated that our growers for 
market generally adopt surface culture. 
Indeed, only those who follow old methods 
because they were taught them in youth, 
now set their celery in the bottom of a trench. 
The introduction of dwarf varieties of celery, 
which give as great a proportion of edible 
stalk as the old kind that are twice as tall, 
has had much to do with popularizing surface 
culture. Not only are the dwarf varieties 
more readily grown, but their storage is more 
convenient, and they are less liable to become 
hollow. This method of treating celery, 
though fcr several years practised by market 
gardeners near New York, was first made 
public by Peter Henderson, a number of years 
ago, in an article in our columns, and after- 


wards in his excellent ‘‘Gardening for Profit,” | 


and he may be said to have revolutionized 
celery culture in this country. 
having been set, as described last month, they 
are to be kept clear of weeds, and their growth 
encouraged by the use of the hoe. The plants, 
under this treatment, will have very little of 
the appearance that we see in celery ready 
for the market, as the leaves will spread in 
all directions, and the stalks, instead of being 
white,are of the same dark-green as the leaves. 
In order to fit the celery for use, it has to be 
bleached, which is done by the complete ex- 
clusion of light. When celery is grown in 
trenches, it issoon brought to the upright po- 
sition and held there by the gradual filling up 
of the trench. By the present method, the 
plant is allowed to first make nearly its full 
growth, and is then blanched by surrounding 
it with earth. This is not done in the climate 
of New York until about the middle of Sep- 
tember. The first step in this is called by the 
gardeners “‘ handling,” and consists in giving 
the leaves an upward direction ; the leaves are 
carefully gathered in one hand and brought 


The plants ; 
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to an erect position, in which they are held 
by drawing the earth to them with the other 
hand and pressing it firmly, taking care in 
doing this that no earth gets among the leaf- 
stalks, or into the heart of the plant. When 


_ the plants have been thus “handled,” they 








SECTION OF RIDGES, SHOWING CELERY PLANTS IN PLACE. 


| ly their full length. 
not be done until October, or later, when the 


will appear as in the engraving, from Mr. 
Henderson’s work before referred to. 
plants will continue to grow for some time 






yet, but in a position which prepares them 
for the operation of blanching, which is done 
by banking up the plants with earth to near- 
This, however, should 


season of active growth is over; should any 
considerable growth take place after the bank- 
ing has been done, there is danger that the 
growth will be at the expense of the stalks 
already formed, and these will become hollow 
or ‘‘piped.” The final treatment and meth- 
ods of storing for winter, both in pits and in 
the cellar, will be given in another article. 


A Cheap and Convenient Stable with 
Sliding Partitions. 
~— 





Mr. W. E. Taylor, Burleson Co., Texas, 
writes : ‘‘ | here describe a cheap shed-stable 
I built last fall, in which were put sliding 
partitions. of my own devising, that, though 
rough, have been of untold value to me. My 
stable, figure 1, is 10 by 20 feet, built against 
the corn house; it is divided into four, 5 by 
10-foot stalls by three 6-foot partitions. These 
partitions are nailed at one enc to a 2-inch 
piece spiked to the outer wall of the 
corn house; the other end is fastened to 
a 2 by 4inch upright, which is let into 
the ground and nailed tothe rafter over- 
head. The two end sliding gates shut 





Fig. 1.—PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF STABLE. 


against the outer wall of theshed. A 2-inch 
strip is nailed on each side to prevent the 
horses from pushing it out of place. The 
middle partition shuts against the door, and 
has a long button which turns down horizon- 
tally, and fits tightly into the doorway. This 
button is fastened through its middle to the 
gate with a 2'/.-inch serew, and is turned 
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perpendicularly when the gate is shoved back 
The uprights, b,b, fig. 3, (2 by 4-inch stuff), are 


| set in the ground five feet eight inches from 


| 


The | 











the wall of the corn house. The stall pieces 
are then fastened by one end to this up- 
right, the spaces being as wide as the boards, 
The ends are nailed securely to the wall, 
The size and position of the posts in the stall 
partitions and the sliding gate are shown in 
figure 2. The upper edge of the top board 
of the partition is gee. 

planed smooth, that 
the sliding gate 


may rest upon it 
and move easily. 
The gate, when 
closed across the 








passage-way, is fast- 
ened in place by a 
long wooden button, which fits between two 
strips that are nailed upon the rear wall of 
the stable. The middle gate shuts against 
the door at d, fig. 3, and to hold it, put on 
a piece of 1 by 4-inch stuff just the width of 


Lif+— I 
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Fig. 2.—THE SLIDING GATE, 
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Fig. 3.—GROUND PLAN OF STABLE. 

the door casing.” Figure 2, engraved from 
a model sent by Mr. Taylor, shows the sliding 
gate and makes the whole matter plain. The 
ground plan of the stable is given in figure 8, 

Bed-Bugs Once More.—<A_ corre- 
spondent in New Jersey, ‘A. J. H.,” having 
the misfortune to occupy a house in which 
“every crack in the floor and walls was full” 
of the insects, he commenced first with the 
bedsteads. These were taken down and each 
one ‘‘ was painted from top to toe with paint 
in which kerosene was mixed.” He suggests 
that kerosene alone would probably have done 
as well, of which we have no doubt. In 
his desperation he was led to cover his bed- 
steads with the mixture of paint and kero- 
sene, but kerosene alone, applied to the joints 
only, would have served the end in view, 
which was to get rid of the insects already in 
the bedstead. Having freed the bedsteads, 
his next point was to keep the bugs out. He 
took old tomato cans, removed the tops, and 
set one under each leg of the bedstead, and 
partly filled them with water. This method 
was a complete success; the water in the 
cans offered an impassable barrier to the 
marauders, and he afterwards was free from 
the attacks of those established in the floor 
and walls. This insulation, so to speak, of 
the bedstead reminds us of an account of the 
intelligence of the Scorpion that we were 
told in Mexico. The Scorpion makes a most 
painful bite, but it is by no means, as gener- 
ally supposed, deadly. A Mexican officer told 
us that being where scorpions were especially 
abundant, he fitted his bedstead with dishes 
of water under the legs. This answered for 
a night or two, after which the scorpions 
climbed to the top of the room (for it can 
hardly be called ceiling), and dropped down 
upon his bed. If Yankee bed-bugs are as 
cute as Mexican scorpions, that are above 
described, the ‘ protection will not protect.” 
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Farm Hygiene. 


BY F. §S. BILLINGS, ete SURGEON, BOSTON, MASS, 


The reader may ‘mot realize the extent of 
the meaning of the words which head this 
paper. Hygiene means the principles and 
practices of keeping healthy. Hygiene is the 
aim of modern medicine, i. e., to keep well, 
and to prevent disease. Farm hygiene em- 
praces two different systems, or more plainly, 
classes of animal life, hygiene of the farmer 
and his family, as well as that of the animals 
upon the farm. Leaving out of the question 
for the present the important topic of the 


health of the farmer and his family, we turn | 


to the second part of farm hygiene, that of 
our domestic animals. 
something has been written, but it has been 
put little read, and much less digested. 

The hygiene of domestic animals is fully 
as comprehensive as that of man. It in- 
cludes, first, the general health of our ani- 
mals per se; second, that each animal shall 
be kept in just that condition which will best 
induce to the desired results, viz., that the 
working ox, or horse, shall be in just that 
physical condition in which it can do the 
work required, and still keep in the best bod- 
ily condition. An emaciated, overworked 
ox is poor property at the end of a season. 
It takes too long, and too much feed to fit it 
for the market. A horse, in the same condi- 
tion, is at once passed by the dealer. The 
milch cow must be so fed that she will give 
the greatest yield at the least possible cost to 
the system. The market animal must be so 
fed that not a pound of food is wasted, yet 
the desired end, converting food into flesh, 
attained in the shortest possible time. This 
can not be done economically in the present 
American fashion. The individuality of each 
animal must be studied. What will fatten 
one will not do it by another. One cow will 
give the greatest possible yield of milk and 
beef, in good condition, 
feed that another will become thin upon. So 
it is of the work animals. The farmer should 
be fully conversant with the feeding con- 
stituents of the different kinds of feed, and 
know just how many pounds of proteine 
stuff, salts, ashes, extractives, water, etc., 
each kind of feed contains, and how much 
of each is necessary per cwt. to each animal 
to keep it in the desired condition. These re- 
sults have all been attained at Experiment 
Stations. The average being known, it is 
only necessary for the farmer to study the 
individuality of each animal to gain the re- 
sult desired. 

There is still another phase of animal hy- 
giene which has received still less recognition 
than the above. It is one of moral responsi- 
bility. It is the duty which the producer 
owes the consumer. It is this, that it is the 
former’s duty to keep only healthy animals, 
and to keep them in such condition that their 


products contain nothing that can be inju- | 


rions to the health of the consumer. Recent 


research has made it highly probable that the | 


milk from cows afflicted with tuberculosis 
contains specific germs capable of producing 
a similar disease in young animals when fed 
upon it. If this be true of young animals, it 
is no less so, if such milk is used to bring up 
babes by the bottle ; milk from cows affected 
with garget assumes the characteristics of 
colostrum. It is-known that this peculiar 
material acts as an intestinal irritant, and 
Causes the expulsion of the meconium, or 


on an amount of | 


Of animal hygiene | 
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‘first contents of the intestines in the young. 
It is also known that if the condition of the 
new milk continues too long, that it produces 
a dangerous and sometimes fatal form of di- 
arrhoea in the babe and young animal. This 
being so, may not such milk, when mixed 
with other, be one cause of summer diarrhoea 
among children, especially 
of the poorer classes? Such 
milk contains numerous 
forms of germ life, and 
putrifies quicker than sound 
milk ; it is, therefore, cer- 
tain that chemical changes 
upon such mixed milk take 
place very quickly, and can 
be the source of disease to 
the consumer. Great excite- 
ment has lately occurred 
with reference to trichine in 
our pork, and we hope to 
say something of this here- 
after. The duty of the farm- 
er is to demand that Con- 
gress make appropriations, 
and take means to investigate the subject. 
Meat contains other parasites which invade 
man and cause serious disturbance to health. 


A Handy Pump } Handle } Device. 


‘* A Constant Reader ” writes: ‘‘We have | 
, -, had many pump handles 
a——— broken out by stock run- 

Tl eo ning against them when 
they were left up. We 
tried fastening the handles | 
down with strings and 
straps, but calves, colts, 
and sheep would gnaw 
these in two and let the | 
handle up, when it was 
liable to get broken, or 
the pump split. A hole 
was bored in the handle 
above the fulcrum pin, 
and when the handie is 





past the pump far enough 
hole, which pin has se- 
| cured our pump handle 
| from danger ever since.” 
i —The accompanying en- 
graving, made from the 

| I i sketch sent, shows the 
PUMY MANDLE PIB. position of the handle, 
pin, etc., when held down out of the way. 























Local Societies—The Washtenaw, 
Mich.—The greatest good is not done by the 
largest Societies. National, State, County, 
and Town Societies, all have their uses, but 
the most real work is accomplished by the 
smaller associations, whether town or vil- 
lage. If the farmers, fruit growers, or gar- 
deners, as it may be, get together once a 
month, and donothing but become acquainted 
with one another, a useful result is ac- 
complished. But more than this is done. 
At these meetings subjects of general interest 
are discussed, and every member either 
learns something, or tells others something, 
and the general knowledge is increased. The 
Cor. Sec. of the Washtenaw (Mich.) Pomo- 
logical Society writes us that this Association 
meets monthly, at Ann Arbor, the locality of 
the State University, and a number of the 
Professors hold offices and take active part 


brought down it comes | 


to put an iron pin in the | 





in ‘the work of ‘the Society. Ladies are 
members and aid in the good work. Let 
every other county follow this example. 


- oe 


A Flood Fence, 
ee 
Mr. H. C. Thompson, Washington Co., Mo., 





A FLOOD GATE IN POSITION. 


sends a sketch of a flood fence, to put across: 
sloughs when they are too wide for a flood 
gate. The posts are driven or otherwise put 
down three to four feet, with the tops about 


| one foot above ground; the other posts, that 


| the planks are nailed to, are bolted to the top 
of the inserted posts, and a wire is placed 


| over the tops. The endsof the panel that con- 
| nect with the post on the bank are slightly 


nailed with cross strips near the top, so as to 
be easily broken loose when the flood comes. 
| There are also temporary braces bearing up- 


| stream, put in to prevent the fence from fall- 
| ing, but are easily washed out, when the fence 


| falls down stream, and logs and other ob- 


| structions pass by readily. As soon as the 


| 


: 
| 





flood goes down, the fence is easily raised, a 
panel at a time, to its proper place. 





A Handy — Attachment, 


W. D. Howard, -Wesceatie Co., Mass., 
writes :—‘‘I do not know as you will think a 
boy 15 years old can send any information that 
will be worth publishing in the American 
Agriculturist ; but I have made a drawing of 
a handy attachment to go on a ladder for 
hanging it toa roof for use in patching, or 
in case of a fire. I took some old buggy tire 
that was cast aside, and cut off a piece 30 
inches long, with a cold 
chisel; then bent one 
end up one way and the 
other end the other way, 
as shown in the draw- 
ing. With asmall cord I 
secured it to the ‘round’ 
of the ladder. Father 
was so pleased with it 
that he told me to send 
a drawing and descrip- 
tion of it to you. It is 
very easy to make, and 
answers the purpose 
just as well as one cost- 
ing a dollar or two.” 

Weare pleased to hear 
from young and ingeni- 
ous farmers, especially 
when they send so clear 
a sketch and description 
as this, of a device of their own construc- 
tion. The engraving shows the ladder hook. 





A LADDER HOOK, 
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Bee Notes for August. 


BY L. C. ROOT. 


> 

These Notes are prepared about a month in ad- 
vance of their appearance. In writing near the 
end of June, while I endeavor as far as possible to 
give directions suitable to the month, itis necessary 
to bear in mind the causes which may affect present 
conditions. It is conceded that bees generally 
were in very poor condition in early spring, as a 
result of the severe winter. [ have urged that 
those who had been partially successful in winter- 
ing should make extra efforts to give their bees 
excellent care, as such attention was quite likely to 
be rewarded with ample returns. 

In this locality the warm weather of the last of 
May and early June was very favorable to breed- 
ing, and a marked advance was made in securing 
an increase of bees. I think I can safely affirm 
that we have never been better able to increase the 
strength of our colonies, than during the past 
spring. The past week has been, here, very cold 
and unfavorable, as much so, that had it not been 
for our success in increasing early, the condition of 
our bees might have been very serious. I antici- 
pate that those who are keeping bees in box-hives, 
after the old method, will in many instances suffer 
disastrously. I again repeat that the possibil- 
ities of bee-keeping are not fully comprehended, 
even by some of our active bee-keepers. I do this 
to encourage a more thorough investigation of the 
best methods, which will so surely lead to results 
almost incredible to those unacquainted with 
modern bee-keeping. 

Rate at which Honey is Gathered. 

I shall commence here to give, as I have done 
heretofore, the weight of honey taken from a 
selected hive at different dates. We have chosen 
for this purpose one of our best Italian colonies, 
and have given it every advantage. The queen was 
very prolific, and choicest combs have been fur- 
nished so that she has been able to deposit eggs to 
her utmost capacity. The weather has been favor- 
able to rapid increase. The bees are in a two-story 
large Quinby hive, which has been supplied with 
thirty-two combs, from which the honey is to be 
taken with a honey extractor. I shall not only give 
the weight of the honey as it is taken out from 
time to time, but also give the gain at intervals of 
a few hours, on different days, which will prove of 
interest to the reader. 

The first honey was extracted June 25th, when 
it was all removed from the entire number of 
combs. The amount was 96 lbs. June 26th was 
the first warm, fair day for over a week, and during 
the day they gathered over 20 Ibs. In sections 
where fall pasturage is not abundant, I would cau- 
tion bee-keepers to nut add boxes too late in the 
season, as well as to use care in extracting too late. 
Many who are inexperienced may extend this so 
far, as to fail to leave sufficient stores for winter. 

King Birds Again. 

A correspondent from Delaware expresses an 
opinion, that the king birds kill only the drones. I 
am satisfied that they do eat the worker bees as 
they return to the hives with honey. Yet, as I 
have heretofore said, I do not advise killing them. 

Bees and Cider. 

Another correspondent suggests that the losses 
in bees during this past winter were largely due to 
the fact, that from the great abundance of apples, 
bees appropriated cider quite extensively during 
the fall. It is unquestionable that the juice from 
such quantities of decaying fruit, as well as the 
cider gathered in the vicinity of cider mills, would 
have a deleterious effect upon bees. While this 
can hardly be considered as the main cause of our 
heavy losses, all will agree that all conditions must 
be most favorable during such severe weather, if 
success is to be attained. Good, well cured, and 
sealed honey is essential,and where cider is gathered 
in abundance late in the fall, this condition can 
hardly be secured. 

—- ao 

Ginseng and its Culture.—The root of our 
native Ginseng (Aralia quinguefolia) is so much in 
appearance, taste, etc., like the Ginseng so highly 








esteemed by the Chinese, that it is often exported 


and sold to the Orientals at a high price. As 
it is probable that our Ginseng root is equally 
harmless with the Asiatic, there isno harm done by 


substituting the one for the other, as both are 


probably inert so far as any real medicinal qualities 
are concerned. A number of years ago our exports 
of Ginseng were large and profitable, but of late 
the plant, never very abundant, has become very 
searee. This falling off of the wild supply has 
caused several to ask about its culture, and where 
seeds may be obtained. We doub if cultivation of 
the plant under ordinary conditions, can be at- 
tended with success. In the wild state, Ginseng is 
only found growing in deep, rich woods, and never 
any where very abundant. That a-plant with such 
a natural preference for shade, can be cultivated to 
a profitable extent, is very doubtful. While little 
is known about it, the roots show that it requires 
several years to bring them to a proper size for 
commerce, and from our knowledge of other plants 
belonging to similar localities, we are quite sure 
that its successful culture in the open field is not 
practicable. In some unusual location, as between 
rows of nursery trees, it might succeed after a 
fashion, but in a general way it may be said that, 
so far as our present knowledge goes, its culture 
on a large scale is not very promising. 





Coverlets from Silkweed Down. 
BY DR. J. CREUZE. 
Je. 
The Milkweed or Silkweed, Asclepias Syriaca, A. 
Cornuti, etc., is so common as to be looked upon by 


| mapyas a weed. At the same time, for various 


reasons, it attracts more attention than perhaps any 
other widely disseminated plant. The fragrance of 
its flowers, the shape of its leaves, its milky juice, 
its strange pod and silky down, cannot fail to 
render the plant conspicuous. Several times efforts 
have been made to find some use for it, but if Iam 
well informed, so far without success. More than 
once it has been proposed to spin the down or silk, 
but it lacks the toughness necessary for a textile 
material. In the country the silk is occasionally 
employed for filling pillows or mattresses, but it is 
too unelastic, and tuo prone to “‘felt”’ to last any 
length of time. In 1875, at the meeting of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association in Boston, 
Mr. William Saunders, of London, Canada, spoke 
of efforts then made to extract rubber from the 
plant. That it contains much caoutchouc is un- 
doubted, but the process of extraction—percolation 
with bisulphate of carbon—has probably proved too 
expensive, as the project appears to have been 
abandoned. Last summer, being in the country at 
the season when the pods become ripe, I put into 
execution a project that I had formed some time 
before, but had not been able to bring to a conclu- 
sion. This was to collect the silk to make a bed 
coverlet for the winter, to replace eider down. As 
my experiment proved successful, I will describe 
my process for the benefit of the readers of the 
American Agricuturist. It is as follows: 


Near the end of August, or the beginning of 
September, when the pods are nearly ripe, and 
some of the silk is seen floating in the fields, collect 
a good batch of the pods, and spread them in the 
shade for a day or two. This has the effect of dry- 
ing up the sap, so that on shelling the pods no 
milky juice escapes to stain the hands and clothes. 
As soon as the green shells are removed, the seeds 
should be scraped off with a blunt knife. This is 
another important point, for if the inside of the 
pod is allowed to dry it is almost impossible to 


separate the seeds without having the silk flying | 


all over the room, while the green seeds are 
scraped off very easily and rapidly. This being 
done, the bundles of silk—for such is their appear- 
ance—are spread on shelves, or in any convenient 
place, and left to become almost dry. Finally the 
cores are removed from the center, and the silk is 
put into bed ticking of the proper shape, and 
sewed up. On drying completely, the silk swells 
considerably, and thus makes an extremely warm 
and light coverlet. When freshly made, it com- 
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pares favorably with real cider down. But, remem. 
ber it must always be used over the body, not under 
it. Its principal advantage is its remarkable light. 
ness. Spread over the feet, it keeps them Very 
warm, and yet scarcely any weight is noticed. Be- 
fore ending, I must say that, owing to the great 
liability of the silk to “‘felt,’’ the milkweed cover- 
let is in really good condition for only one winter, 
Mine has been found very comfortable during the 
past unusually cold season, and I propose to make 


| another this summer. When not in use the down 


will keep intact for a long while. I had some ina 
paper bag for eight years, that remained as good ag 
ever; worms do not attack it. One more word: 
on handling the pods, it is difficult to avoid some 
stains from the milky juice. On drying, this leaves 
a black spot. As the stain consists of caoutchoue, 
pure and simple, it can be removed by its most 
common solvents, namely, grease or butter. First 
rub the spots with any sort of grease, until the 
black substance is dissolved, then wash your hands 
with seap and water. 
SS 


The Bicycle—Its Utility, ete, 
a 


There is much general interest now in this means 
of locomotion, in our own country, and still more 
in England. The long-time Editor of one of our 
leading religious journals, himself a Doctor of 
Divinity, recently crossed the Atlantic, with his 
son, with the intention of travelling through Scot- 
land and England, and part of the Continent, upon 
their bicycles, which they have used for some time 
at home. In England, and occasionally in this 
country, journeys of hundreds of miles are made 
with the bicycle. Some go in this way daily from 
their country residences to their city business, 
Some clergymen, especially in England, visit their 
parishioners, and physicians their patients, in the 
same way. In the latter case a special advantage 
is claimed, in the fact that this sort of steed is 
always ready at the door to respond instantly to 
any call; also, that there is no expense for feed, 
for harness, or saddles, or blankets, or for vehi- 
cles, and no time lost in hitching. 

An enthusiastic reader of the American Agricul- 
turist sends us a long communication (for which 
we have not room), strongly commending the 
bicycle for farmers’ use in going to and from their 
work, going to town, ete. We will not now discuss 
its use on the farm further than to say that it may 
often be conyenient, when the distances are long, 
and the roads, paths, or ground to be travelled 
over is sufficiently hard and smooth. Many of our 
public roads are adapted to its use during a large 
part of the year. Nearly all the public highways 
in Great Britain, and on most of the Continent, 
which have been a thousand years in use, are as 
hard as stone, and are very smooth; and our edi- 
toriat friends will journey with all the ease of 
travelling on a barn floor. 

The Bicyclists give us some interesting state- 
ments. In the letter before us, it is claimed, for 
example, that to walk a mile requires the expen- 
diture of just about seven times as much force as 
to ride and propel a good bicycle the same distance 
—that is, on a smooth, level surface, we suppose. 
The saving of time is also claimed to be an import- 
ant feature, as one can travel two to five times as 
fast on the bicycle as on foot. We have reports 
of a speed in this country of one mile in 2 minutes 
47 seconds ; ten miles in 375 minutes; fifty miles 
in 3!/, hours; and one hundred miles in 7 hours. 

Another correspondent thinks that the bicycle is 
to be a promoter of social intercourse and friend- 
ship, since, with it, far less time and expense will 
be required to call upon relatives and friends 
twenty, fifty, or more miles away. Also, that as 
soon as farmers have the bicycle in general use, they 
will make much more frequent visits to neighbor- 
ing farms, even those quite distant, to see, ob- 
serve, and learn. Also, that “knowledge will be 
more widely diffused, since those who gather 
clubs of subscribers for your journal can, with the 
bicycle, get around more rapidly and take in a 
much wider cirele.”’ (For this last, as well as other 
reasons, we shall advise our Publishers to put good 
bicycles in their next Premium List.) 
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BY DR. J. B. LAWES, ROTHAMSTED, ENGLAND. 
cage 

In one of the arable fields at Rothamsted 
we placed, ten years ago, three gauges, each 
having an area of '/,000 of an acre, at the vari- 
ous depths of 20, 40, and 60 inches below the 
surface. The operation was performed with- 
out any disturbance of the soil, and no vege- 
tation is allowed to grow upon the area occu- 
pied by the drain gauges themselves. Close 
to them is a rain gauge of a similar size. 
We obtain by this arrangement a knowledge 
of the rain-fall, and also of the amount of 
rain water which passes through the soil at 
different depths. From time to time analyses 
have been made of the water passing through 
the soil, and latterly the whole of the Nitric 
Acid and Chlorine which the water contained 
has been determined. The results are in 
course of publication. I do not propose, 
therefore, on the present occasion, to do more 
than point out the important bearing these in- 
vestigations have upon practical agriculture. 


The whole history of Nitric Acid, as regards 
its bearing upon vegetation, is of quite recent 
date. The time is within my own recollec- 
tion when it was a question of doubt whether 
the effect of Nitrate of Soda on vegetation 
was due to the Nitrogen or the Soda. At the 
present time it may be said that every farmer 
has an interest in Nitric Acid, and that a cor- 
rect knowledge of its properties and action, 
with relation to our soil and crops, must be 
the basis of all agricultural science. 


The amount of Nitrogen which passes 
through the Rothamsted drain gauges every 
year since they were established, if calculated 
upon an acre of land, would exceed 40 Ibs. in 
weight. I have made an estimate of the 
Nitrogen contained in the crops grown in the 
United States, taking as my basis the average 
produce over the whole country for ten years, 
and the amount removed per acre would be 
very much less than this. Upon ordinary 
arable land, therefore, which is not particu- 
larly fertile, and has remained uncropped 
and at rest, more Nitrogen passes each year 
through the soil than we should find in an 
ordinary crop of grain, potatoes, or hay, grown 
in the States. Let us add to this fact three 
others. (1.) That the water passing through 
these gauges is much richer in Nitrogen than 
the rain which falls upon them. (2.) That it 
is richer in Nitrogen in the autumn than at 
any other time of the year. (3.) That the 
drainage water collected in another field, 
where a crop of wheat was in luxuriant 
growth, contained no Nitric Acid at all, and 
we have before us a basis from which some 
very important conclusions can be drawn. 


We learn that the most important ingredi- 
ent of the food of all plants, as also the most 
expensive when used artificially, is continu- 
ally produced in our soils, is continually mov- 
ing about, continually being taken up by 
vegetation, and continually being washed 
away and lost. Such being the case, it fol- 
lows as a necessary consequence that the 
amount of Nitrogen that analysis has proved 
to be contained in our crops is uot a correct 
measure of the exhaustion of this substance, 
but we must add to it the amount of Nitric 
Acid which is lost from the crop being unable 
to take it up from one cause or another. I 
will endeavor to explain my meaning by an 
illustration taken from an ordinary operation 





in farming. A farmer sows two fields, one 
with Wheat only, one with Wheat and Tim- 
othy, Clover, Rye-grass, or an assortment of 
these plants. The Wheat is sown before the 
seeds, and takes the largest share of the light 
and food: soon after blooming the Wheat 
ceases to gather food from the soil, and in 
the early summer, the crop being ripe, is 
carried away. The seeds are thus relieved 
from a powerful antagonist, and, having com- 
plete possession of the soil, continue to grow 
both above and below it until they are stopped 
by frost; even then it is probable that the 
roots, which are beneath the region of frost, 
grow and collect food. ; 

Assuming the wheat field not sown with 
grass to be without weeds at the time of har- 
vest, and afterwards (a very improbable as- 
sumption, I admit) it would resemble the soil 
of my drain gauges, and be subject to the 
same losses from the washing out of the 
Nitric Acid by the winter rains. A high tem- 
perature is favorable to the production of 
Nitric Acid in our soil, and the collecting 
power of the Wheat has ceased before the 
highest temperature of the summer has been 
reached. We may make an imaginary sum 
of the result as follows : 


Lbs. of Nitrogen washed away per acre. 


From soil without vegetation............. hake Srey tars a 40 

From soil with Wheat, 15 Ibs. retained by crop... ... 25 

From soil with Wheat and seeds—retained by Wheat, 
TTBS BY BOCES GOI sc ccccidesioacsctiescnewlecees 5 


Green vegetation is the great agent by 
which Nitric Acid is converted into insoluble 
forms; it is evident, therefore, that before 
we can assign to any of our crops their proper 
economic function in a rotation, we must 
take into account both the length of time 
to which the period of their growth extends, 
and also the range and depth of their roots. 
The tendency of the Rothamsted experiments 
is every year leading us more and more to 
the conclusion, that the source of Nitrogen 
in our crops is to be found in the amount 
of that substance stored up in our soils, If 
further investigation should establish this to 
be absolutely true, the current ideas with re- 
gard to the properties of several of our crops 
will require considerable modification. 








Seedling Peaches and Other Fruits. 


——<- 


Our cultivated fruits are unnatural or, 
more properly, abnormal products. In the 
natural state the fruit serves to protect and 
nourish the seed until its growth is perfected. 
When the fruit falls to the ground it, in many 
cases, decays and nourishes the young plants 
that spring from the seeds it contains. Many 
fruits are pulpy and attractive to birds, no 
doubt to induce them to eat them, and thus 
aid in scattering the seeds far and wide. 
Through many ages of cultivation, the pulpy 
portions of edible fruits have been greatly in- 
creased in size, and they are all in this respect 
very different from the fruit of the same 
plants in the wild state, and also very differ- 
ent from one another. When the seeds of 
these unnatural fruits are sown they produce 
trees, the fruits of which may in some rare 
instances be better than those from which the 
seeds came, but in the vast majority of seed- 
lings the fruit is poorer than that of the 
parent tree. In view of this uncertainty in 
reproducing fruits by seeds, we make use of 
budding, grafting, layers, cuttings, or what- 
ever will sub-divide and continue the plant 





itself. Among cultivated fruits none are so 
nearly reproduced true from seed as the 
peach. If the stone of a good peach be 
planted, the tree that springs from it is very 
likely to produce peaches which, though they 
may not be exactly like the original, will be 
very good peaches. It is for this reason that 
the country is full of excellent seedling 
peaches. But in the peach trade, uniformity 
in the fruit is very desirable, and though an 
orchard of seedling peaches might yield many 
excellent fruits, yet for the market, the grower 
must have the product of his trees all alike, 
hence he buds them to make sure of this. 
There are some varieties of the peach that 
reproduce themselves from seed with a great 
deal of certainty. Take the ‘‘Columbia,” one 
of the oldest of our peaches, forexample. Tie 
seed of this is very sure to produce a tree 
that will give excellent fruit closely resemb- 
ling the parent; these seedlings have been 
raised in various parts of the country, and 
have been given distinct names, but when the 
fruit is compared with that of the original 
‘‘ Columbia,” it is not possible to find any real 
difference. The old ‘‘Indian Blood,” or 
‘*Blood Clingstone,” is another peach that 
reproduces itself very closely. Several of the 
newer early peaches of the past few years 
are so much alike, that if one of each is placed 
upon a plate,our most skilled pomologists con- 
fess themselves unable to distinguish them 
with certainty, yet they are no doubt distinct 
seedlings. Weare led to these remarks by 
several letters of inquiry as to the reproduc- 
tion of cultivated fruits by seed. The peach, 
from the fact that it comes into bearing sooner 
than other fruit trees, has been watched more 
closely than other fruits, and we find that in 
the case of the peach, the reproduction is 
often, so far as the fruit goes, identical with 
that of the parent. A case in point comes 
from Mr. E. Bauer, the Secretary of the Wash- 
tenaw Co. (Mich.) Pomological Society, who 
states that peaches are promising remarkably 
well in that County, and that those who were 
so fortunate as to have planted “ Hill’s Chili,” 
are likely to have nearly a full crop. ‘‘ Hill’s 
Chili,” is an old variety from Central New 
York, which has of late come into prominence 
on account of its hardiness. At a recent 
meeting of the Washtenaw Society, the Secre- 
tary informs us, there were statements made 
as to the reproduction of this variety from 
the seed, and that several. members testified 
to the fact that this variety, when raised from 
the seed, was improved in the hardiness of 
the tree as well as in the quality of the fruit. 
The Secretary asks our opinion on the sub- 
ject. Our opinion is, that the fact that the 
seedlings are an improvement upon the origi- 
nal indicates uncertainty in this mode of 
propagation, just as much as would a dete- 
rioration in quality. It illustrates the fact 
that to reproduce a peach or other fruit with 
absolute certainty and exactness, we must 
bud or graft. If we propagate by seeds we 
take a risk, and that an improvement upon 
the original shows the uncertainty of this 
method as strikingly as would deterioration. 
We have no doubt that those who have 
orchards of ‘ Hill’s Chili,” raised from seed, 

will find a lack of thorough uniformity in the 
size and color of the fruit, time of ripening, 

etc., and it will be well to select trees that 

show any real improvement upon the original 

to propagate from, for it is almost certain 

that a continuous reproduction from seed 

will result in a very uneven and mixed crop. 
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The Periodical Cicada. 
BY PROF. C. V. RILEY. 
> - 
In the last number of the American Agriculturist, 


I gave an account of the destructive Locust of the | 
West, to which insect, and its family relations, the | 


term ‘‘locust’’ ought to be confined. It is an or- 


thopterous insect, with powerful jaws and im- 


‘ 





Fig. 1.—Cicada septendecim ; a,pupa: b, pupa shell; c, perfect insect ; 
d, twig with egg punctures, nat. size; e, eggs, enlarged. 


mense destructive capacity, and insects of the same 
family are denominated Locusts in other parts of 
the world, and have been from time immemorial. 
Such are also the Locusts of Scripture. 


**Seventeen-year Locust.’’ 


Unfortunately, however, the term “locust,” or 
‘*seventeen-year locust,’ was applied by the Puri- 
tan fathers to the Cicada septendecim of Linneus, 
an insect belonging toa different order (Hemiptera), 
and incapable of injury to our field crops. The 
term “locust”? was bestowed upon it from an er- 
_ roneous notion that the insect was the same as one 





Fig. 2.—PUNCTURED TWIG. 


of the locust plagues of Egypt, and its shrilling was 
contorted by them into the threatening cry of ‘* Pha- 
a-raoh.”” Its habits being then unknown, its sudden 
appearance in immense numbers, and at long in- 
tervals, gave rise to various superstitious notions. 
Even the W-like veins near the tips of the upper 
wings were supposed to denote war. Ifthe two 
w’s denote anything, they denote warm weather, for 
the insects appear in the hottest season of the year. 

It so happens that two distinct broods of this 
Cicada abound at this writing (June 22d) in large 





Fig. 3.—TW1G WITH OLD PUNCTURES. 


portions of the country South and West, and the 


numerous references to them in the papers of to- | 


day as “locusts” are causing a good dgal of un- 
necessary apprehension, many people confounding 
them with the genuine destructive locust of the 
West. Ihave thought, therefore, that a brief ac- 
count of this false locust would very properly sup- 
plement the account of the real one. 

There is a seventeen-year race ( Cicada septendecim, 
Linn.), and a thirteen-year race (Cicada tredecim, 
Riley), of this interesting Cicada, each requiring 
respectively seventeen and thirteen years for full 
development, all the time, with the exception of a 
couple of months, being spent underground. The 


periodicity in the appearance of these two races is 
80 well established that we may calculate with cer- 
tainty on their future appearance in given sections 
of the country for centuries to come, or as long as 
the present surface conditions of the country may 
Thus the two broods, this year ! 


presumably last. 








| 


Smee 
| occurring, have not appeared simultaneously before 
| since 1660, and will not so appear again until 2102. [ 
| quote the following localities where they are now 


two distinct broods, published in 1868, with the re- 
mark that I should be pleased to have the readers 
| Of the American Agriculturist send me any record 
| of the appearance or non-appearance of the insects 
i in the localities indicated, or in any other localities : 

“In 1881, and at intervals of seven- 
teen years thereafter, the C. septendecim 
will, in all probability, appear in 
Marquette and Green Lake Counties, in 
Winconsin, and may also appear in 
the western part of North Carolina, and 
about Wheeling, Virginia; in Northeast 


and Westchester County, New York. 
“In the year 1881, and at intervals 
of thirteen years thereafter, the C. 


ern Illinois, throughout Missouri, with 
the exception of the northwestern 
corner, in Louisiana, Arkansas, Indian 
Territory, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Georgia, and North 
and South Carolina.” 


The Natural History of the Cicada. 


With the aid of the accompanying 
illustrations, this may be very briefly 
given. The peculiar rattling noise char- 
acteristic of the insects of this genus is 
made by the males only, and by means 
of organs, which may be likened to kettle-drums, 
located in cavities behind the thorax,the drum-heads 
being alternately tightened and loosened by the con- 
traction and relaxation of muscles attached inter- 
nally. The female is provided with a complicated 
and strong ovipositor, and both sexes have a sharp 
beak or hiustelaun, with which they pierce 
the bark of shrubs and trees, and thus obtain 
what little sap they require for nourishment. 
After pairing, the females deposit their eggs 
in the twigs of different trees, and though for 
this purpose they seem to prefer the oaks S&S 
and the hickories, they oviposit in almost 
every kind of deciduous tree, and even in 
herbaceous plants, and in evergreens. The 
eggs (fig. 1, ¢) are of a pearl white color, one- 
twelfth of an inch long, and taper to an 
obtuse point at each end. They are deposited 
in pairs, but separated by a strip of wood, 
which is wider—and thus causes the eggs to 
be further apart—at the bottom of the 
grooves than at their commencement. The 
punctured twigs bear the appearance of 
figure 2, and frequently break off and die, 
though the great majority remain green, and re- 
cover from their wounds. In the healing of the 
punctured parts, a knot usually forms over each 
puncture. Figure 3 represents a portion of an ap- 
ple twig, as it appears several years after being 


| punctured. 





The eggs hatch in the latitude of St. Louis be- 
tween the 20th of July and the 1st of August, or in 
about six weeks after being deposited. The newly- 
hatched larva (fig. 4) differs considerably from the 
full-grown larva, but principally in having much 
longer and distinctly ei,at-jointed antenne. It is 
quite active, and moves its antenne as dexterously 
and as rapidly as an ant does. As soon as it has 
extricated itself from an exceedingly fine mem- 
brane, which still envelops it after it has left the 


aN 







Fig. 4.—A NEWLY HATCHED CICADA LARVA. 


egg, the young Cicada drops deliberately to the 
ground ; its specific gravity being so insignificant 
that it falls through the air as gently and as softly 
as does a feather. 

The food of the young locust under ground is 





tredecim will, probably, appear in South- | 





appearing from my chronological history of twenty- | 


Ohio, and a few in Lancaster Co., Pa., | 











undoubtedly the moisture that exudes from the 
roots of various trees, and even if the larva pune- 
tures such roots to obtain sap—a supposition which 
is not absolutely verified—the injury resulting from 
such feeding must be extremely unimportant where 
development is as slow as in this case. The only 
injury which the mature insects are capable of is to 
trees by the hacking of the ovipositor. This may 
be, exceptionally, quite severe on the young or- 
chards, but trees have never been known to be 
killed thereby. 





Reports of Stinging. 


Such are always current in Cicada years. There 
is no reason why the beak of the Cicada may not 
be used as a weapon of defence, and, indeed, some 
persons, if their evidence is to be relied on, have 
been punctured by it without, however, any ill ef- 
fect. I have handled hundreds, and so have many 
others, without being able to make the insect 
puncture. As the sawing with the ovipositor is a 
tedious and by no means easy process, it is quite 
improbable that this instrument can be used to in- 
flict the sting. The probability is, therefore, that 
most of the reported cases of stinging are due to a 
large Digger-wasp (Stizus grandis), which buries the 
Cicada as food for her young, and often flies with 
it from the top of a tree for this purpose. This 
flight of the wasp with her victim is somewhat 
heavy and rapid, and upon meeting an obstruction 
such as the head or neck of a person, it would be 
the most natural thing for the wasp to drop her 
prey and retaliate by stinging. The sting, like that 
of most other insects, will affect different persons 
differently, and, in some instances, from bad blood 
or other idiosyncrasy, might prove very serious. 

Finally, the adoption of the simple and easily- 
retained term ‘‘Cicada”’ for these insects, would 
do away with much of the confusion and misappre- 
hension alluded to in the beginning of this article, 





Fig. 5.—THE DIGGER-WASP (Stizus grandis). 


while the specific term ‘‘ Periodical’? would dis- 
tinguish this particular species, whether in the 
seventeen or thirteen-year race, from the other 
species of the genus. 


—=—— 

Selecting Seed Corn.—Our great na- 
tional crop is Indian corn, and anything that will 
improve that crop is of vast importance. Much 
may be done to improve the quality and increase 


the yield by the thorough and systematic selection 


of the seed to be planted. It is not enough to 
plant plump grains, separated from the smaller 
ones by means of a sieve. The work of selection 
should be begun while the plants are yet growing, 
and choosing those stalks that are of vigorous 
growth and the size and shape to furnish the best 
quality of fodder, They should be well eared— 
by this is not understood that the larger the num- 
ber of ears found the better it is; also early 
enough to complete growth before frosts come, 
ete. The ears should be well formed, small at the 
butt, that they may be broken off with case in 
husking ; the husks should be soft and loose when 
ripe, and the cob covered with grain to the very 
tip, or, as it is termed, ‘‘ well filled out.’? The 


| stalks that are to furnish the seed for next year’s 


| planting should have abundant space and the best 


chance for the most perfect growth. Anything 
that will increase the vitality, that is the life of the 
grain, will be felt in the coming crop. 
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Our Special Contributors. 
ee 

The reader will find interesting and instructive 
articles from no less than ten special contributors, 
written for this number of the American Agricul- 
turist, from various States, and embracing a wide 
range of Subjects. 

Dr. J. B. Lawes, of Rothamsted (Eng.), gives 
some notes on Nitrogen in Soils....Prof. C. V. 
Riwey, of the U.S. Entomological Commission 
describes and furnishes valuable information on the 
Periodical Cicada, or ‘‘Seventeen and Thirteen- 
Year Locusts.’’.... Prof. Bascom, President of Wis- 
consin University, supplies good advice concerning 
Art in common farming....Prof. SHELTON, of Kan- 
sas Agricultural College, details experiments in 
Feeding Swine, that are important, and the prin- 
ciple developed applies to other domestic animals 
as well....Prof. WARFIELD, of Maryland Agricul- 
tural College, gives a very roseate view <of the 
prospects of the ‘‘ New South.’’...Prof. McBRYDE, 
of the University of Tennessee, describes a series 
of experiments in Feeding Ensilage....EDWIN 
ATKINSON presents some thoughts on the Relation of 
Railroads to Farmers....Col. WELD advocates the 
omission of Shoes from Horses, with illustrations. 
....DR. F. 8. Bruirnes, Boston, Mass., writes of 
the care of domestic animals under Farm Hygiene. 
....Mr. NEvILu’s Prize Essay on ‘‘ Keeping One 
Horse,’’ is concluded....Many other chapters and 
items of interest and practical value will be found 
in our well-filled pages. 


Sundry Humbugs. 


















z We have recently 

referred to the fact 
Q that a swindle which 
s was very prosperous 
’ towards and after the 
= Close of the war, was 
' being gradually re- 
vived—namely, that 
of selling counterfeit 
money, or, in the 
islang of the police, “Shoving 
= the queer.” Our readers would 





e~ these schemes that are being 

Be quietly, but industriously pre- 
eS sented at the present time. 
This is one of those swindles that, fortunately, need 
not touch any honest person. Only those who are 
willing to engage in the crime of passing counter- 
feit money are to be caught by it. It is true that 
these swindlers present their schemes in such a 
plausible manner, and show that the profits on a 
small investment are so large that a simple-minded 
person, who has no thought of a criminal act, may 
be drawn into the trap. ‘The circulars are careful 
to show that the imitations of greenbacks are so 
close that they cannot be detected from the real, 
and are therefore just as good—for at present it is 
not sought to disguise the traffic by use of such 
terms as ‘“‘yoods,” ‘‘ cigars,”? and others. We have 
before stated that 

No Counterfeit Money Whatever 

is concerned in these transactions. By the offer of 
counterfeit bills in large sums for real money in 
much smaller sums, it is the aim of the swindler 
to get an interview with his victim, and to get hold 
of his good money by pretending to give him a par- 
cel of counterfeit bills; but before these bills can 
be examined the victim is hurried off by acting on 
his fears, and he is hastily started on his way 
home by suggestions of possible arrest. The victim, 
knowing that he is guilty, is very willing to be 
shown the quickest way out of the city. It is only 
when far enough on his road home to (eel that it is 
safe to do so, that the purchaser opens his parcel 
and, of course, finds if valueless. Such a person 
has no redress ; to make a complaint, he must ad- 
mit he intended to buy and circulate counterfeit 
money. Hence such cases are rarely heard of, yet 
we have reason to know that this swindle has, 
within the past year or so, increased to an alarming 





be astonished at the number of | 


to show. 





extent. As whoever entertains the proposition of 
one of these swindlers shows his willingness to 


Become a Partner in a Crime, 
it may be asked why we present this matter to our 
readers, as if we suspected that any of them were 
liable to be this. We do not give this warning to 
our readers for themselves, but it is usually the 
case that thoughtless persons, those who are 
simple enough to be taken by such schemes, are 
usually simple enough to confide in and ask the 
advice of others, and that our readers may be pre- 
pared to warn such, we give the machinery of the 
fraud. Circulars are sent out, far and wide, making 
offers, such as ‘‘ One thousand dollars in my goods 
for $150,” and so on, larger lots cheaper in propor- 
tion. The victim must come to the city, but not to 
the address given, as “I only receive my mail 
through a friend who knows nothing of my busi- 
ness.” Ifa simpleton bites, he gets a minute letter 
of instructions. He must write when he will leave 
for New York, and the name of his hotel. When 
he starts, he must telegraph the fact. Arrived at 
the city, he must be careful to speak to no one, but 
go to his hotel, and at once to his room, there to 
await the arrival of the swindler, who will assure 
victim of his identity by showing him one of his 
own letters, and saluting him as number 26—or 
whatever it may be. There is a vast amount of 
warning and precaution, quite enough to put the 
poor victim in a nervous state, and when the swind- 
ler appears he has an easy task to get the poor fel- 
low’s money, and frighten him into leaving by the 
first conveyance. It is gratifying to know that 
one of these swindlers recently 
** Woke up the Wrong Passerger.”’ 

Correspondence passed between one of these chaps 
and a person ina New England city. All the details 
of the mecting were arranged and the appointment 
kept. In due time the New England man was in 
his room at the designated hotel ; the sender of the 
circuJar called, showed N. E. man his own letter, 
and saluted him as No. 18, or the number fixed 
upon. Down East man presented his hand, but it 
had a revolver in it, and assured his caller that he 
was of the U. S. Post-oflice Department, and he 
would thank his friend to walk to Ludlow Street 
Jail! Probably all that can come of it will bea 
charge of using the mails for fraudulent purposes. 
New York is the ‘‘ Head Center’’ of this particular 
swindle, and the officials do all in their power to 
check its now rapid increase..... While some 
swindles make New York their center, for real 
‘*out-and-outers’’ Cincinnati, O., takes the lead. 
In the fine arts, especially, some of the Cincinnati 
offers are far ahead of anything poor Gotham has 
There is to be a paper and it is to be 


‘‘The Hearthstone,”’ 
and whoever will send a dollar is to receive, not a 
‘* macbine-made engraving or chromo,”’ but “‘ gen- 
uine oil paintings’ on canvas, painted by hand by 
the same process and with the same tools that a 
Meissonier or a Church or a Vincent or a Colby 
would use !”? ‘Same tools’ is good. A common 
grave-stone cutter uses the ‘“‘same tools” as did 
Canova or Powers, but the work may be slightly 
different. What is very funny in the matter is, that 
in the list of paintings several are said to be by one 
‘“‘ Dusseldorf’? !....The increased immigration from 
Europe seems to be made use of by speculators, 
who send circulars, especially throughout the 
Western States, asking farmers to give the price 
they will sell their farms for, and also to get their 
Neighbors to Pledge to Sell their Farms 
at a certain price. There is too much circumlocu- 
tion about the circulars that we have seen for a 
square trade, and it is well to repeat a word of 
warning :—Do not pledge yourself to a stranger to 
do anything in the future, and above all things, do 
not agree to sell your farm. The sale of one’s 
home is a serious matter, and should never occur 
unless for the best of reasons—never in a spirit of 
speculation. With regard to this and other similar 


schemes our advice is to 

Be Cautious of all Unusual Methods 
of doing business..... The Battery business appears 
under new forms. 


The advertisements of some are 





amusing reading, or would be so, did we not know 
that they must impose upon the credulous aad un- 
suspecting. One of the new humbugs starts out 
with the statement that “The Germ of all life is 
Electricity,” and goes on to show that the elec- 
tricity of this “‘ battery ’’ is essential to preserving 
life. We are informed that ‘‘as lightning purifies 
the air, so must electricity purify the blood,” and 
a vast amount of similar nonsense. We see no 
reason to modify our statement made many months 
ago that these advertised “batteries” sold for a 
dollar or less, to be worn against the breast, or else- 
where on the body as a sort of pad or medal, are, 
so far as we have seen them, one dnd all absolutely 
useless... .. The latest development in the way of 
Medical Electrical Appliances 
is not a “battery,” or pads, but a sort of clothing 
to cover different parts of the body. The materialis 
very much perforated with eyelets, some of the affairs 
being crooked for the shoulders, straight to serve as 
belts and insoles, and made up in the form of corsets, 
etc., to apply to a large share of the chest. We are 
told in regard to these affairs that ‘‘ each eyelet is a 
galvanic cell attached to a series of powerful mag- 
nets.”” When we consider the number of these 
eyelets in every part of this clothing, and consider 
that each eyelet is connected with a series of some- 
thing powerful, we shudder to think what the com- 
bined power might be, if ithad any. Weare shown 
pictures of persons of both sexes with these won- 
derful appliances worn over the under-clothing. 
Those who know anything about galvanic or mag- 
netic action, are aware that there must be actual 
contact before these forms of electricity can be 
conveyed from.one substance to another, and that 
the thinnest under-clothing would shut off all elec- 
tricity from the body, provided any were present. 
One of the circulars advertising this clothing seems 
to be quite out with the physicians of Brooklyn, as 
it informs us that ‘‘ nine-tenths of the medical men 
of Brooklyn are nothing less than murderers ’—a 
statement that is quite important if true, and should 
receive the attention of the police at once. 





Bliss’ American Wonder Pea, 


pa 

We intended to plant this pea alongside of and 
in direct contrast with early dwarf peas, but over- 
looked the matter at planting time. It was planted 
at various times by itself, and each crop in earli- 
ness, productiveness, and excellence, fully sus- 
tained all that had been claimed for the variety. 
As to quality, it is not too much to say that it is 
superlatively fine. If any pea is better (we admit 
that the later “‘ Champion of England”’ is as good), 
we wish to see and grow that pea. But among its 
other excellent qualities, earliness is claimed for 
this new variety. Knowing that a neighbor, a few 
miles away, Mr. L. B. Stone, had sown ‘Bliss’ 
American Wonder” side by side with “Little 
Gem,” heretofore our best Early Dwarf pea, we re- 
quested him to make a comparison of the two. Mr. 
8. planted both varieties in the same soil on April 
24th, and both had in all respects the same treat- 
ment. The vines of ‘Little Gem” averaged 15 
inches in hight, while those of the ‘‘ Wonder” were 
only about 10 inches. Mr. Stone says: “I pulled. 
up 35 vines of each variety, aud picked all the pods 
from each. There were 107 pods on the ‘Gems,’ 
and 111 on the ‘Wonders.’ When shelled, the 
‘Gems’ produced a little more than a gill, and 
the ‘ Wonders’ a little over half a pint.’? Mr. Stone 
adds: ‘‘The 35 vines of both varieties occupied 
about three feet of row, or one vine to the inch, 
which I think is too close. The ‘Wonder’ was to 
all appearances a few days in advance of the ‘Gem,’ 
and gave more large shelled peas; in some pods 
there were eight large peas, nearly all full-grown, 
and the thoroughly grown pods nearly all averaged 
six peas, while the ‘Gems’ would not average four 
well grown peas to the pod.””—We thank Mr. Stone 
for these facts, which quite confirm our impressions. 
Both here and in Europe, in England as well as on 
the Continent, the new variety has taken its place 
in thefront rank. We can safely commend “ Bliss’ 
American Wonder’”’ as the very best of all the early 
dwarf varieties in cultivation. 
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A Home-made Root Washer. 


—>— 
Mr. F. S. Smith, Accomack Co., Va., writes: 
‘¢T often see illustrations of different kinds 


barn, and pens 6 to 10 inclusive in an open | 
yard, on the south side of a close board fence, | 


but without other protection except straw 


n . shara | = z . J 
of root cutters, but none of root washers. | for ‘‘ nests,” which were furnished both sets. 
Isend you a rough sketch of one which is | 


home-made, and which I find very useful. 
It washes the roots quickly, and avoids wet- 
ting the hands, which is an important point in 
cold weather. The washer is made out of a 
good, strong barrel. Bore a 2-inch hole in 
the center of each barrel head, and put in an 
oak shaft 2 by 3 inches, and long enough 
to reach through the barrel, one end extend- 
ing about 6 inches outside. In this end a 


























A HOME-MADE ROOT WASHER. 

1/,-inch hole is bored for the insertion of a 
lever, some 18 inches long. Three-fourth 
inch holes are bored in the shaft, 2 inches 
from each other, the whole length of the 
shaft within the barrel. Stout oak pegs are 
inserted in these holes, and of sufficient 
length to reach within ’/: inch of the sides of 
the barrel. It will be necessary to take out 
one head from the barrel to get this shaft in 
place; this done, turn the barrel bung up ; 
saw out 5 staves between the central hoops, 
thus leaving a place for putting in and tak- 
ing out the roots. In washing, pour in 4 or 
5 pailfuls of water with a basket of roots ; 
give the lever a few quick turns, when the 
roots will be clean; turn the lever either 
way, and the roots are brought above the 
water.”—The accompanying engraving which 
shows the Root Washer in cross-section, was 
made from a sketch sent us by Mr. Smith. 


MADE AT THE STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, MANHAT- 


TAN, KANSAS, BY E. M. SHELTON, PROF. OF AGRICULTURE, 
—>— 


It is a familiar fact to most readers of the 
American Agriculturist, that a very large 
proportion, practically all,of the beef and 
pork made in the West comes from animals 
that have received no artificial shelter during 
the feéding season, which is almost invari- 
ably late fall, and early winter. In some 
cases the ‘‘feed lot” is located ina belt of 
timber, or a ‘“‘sink” in the prairie, but in very 
many cases not even this simple, natural 
protection is furnished the fattening animals. 
How great is the loss, if any, from cold and 
exposure under this method of feeding, is 
a question often asked by practical men. 
With a view of obtaining some facts bearing 
on this point, the experiment detailed below 
was undertaken. 

Ten pigs were employed, all pure-bred 
Berkshires of three different litters, the ages 
varying from sixteen to eighteen months. 
The pigs—a remarkably uniform lot, of ex- 
cellent quality—up to the time the experi- 
ment began, had been kept in a large pasture 
field, receiving one ear of corn per pig, each 
day. The experiment was begun Nov. Ist, 
1880,and ended Jan. 6th, 1881,or eleven weeks. 

The pens numbering 1 to 5 inclusive were 








In pens 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, and 10, shelled corn | 
| exclusively was fed ; in pens 8, 4, 8, and 9, a 
ration of bran, in addition to the corn, was | 
given, the amount varying but little from | 
The pigs were fed | 


two pounds per day. 
twice daily, at 8 A. M., and at 4P.M., the 
feed being weighed out accurately to each 
pig at every feeding. 
ing the previous food had not been consumed, 
the surplus was removed, and a proportionate 
reduction made in the amount of the next 
feed. 
ter they required. The bran was fed dry or 
mixed with water, to suit the tastes of the 
different pigs. At first this was eaten with 
apparent relish, but as the pigs increased in 


ripeness they seemed to care less for the bran, | 


finally refusing it altogether, when, about 


the eighth and ninth weeks, the bran ration | 


was discontinued. 

All of the pigs were weighed at the close of 
each week, a little before the time of the first 
feeding of the week following. In Table I. is 
shown the weight, in pounds and decimals of 
a pound, of each pig at the beginning of the 
experiment, and at the close, the total gain, 
and total gain per cwt. of each pig, and of 
the two sets. 


2. 


If at the time of feed- | 


All of the pigs received whatever wa- | 
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both series, we have 100 lbs. increase in pens 
1, 2, and 5 (in the barn) cost 515.02 Ibs, of 
corn ; 100 Ibs. increase in pens 6, 7, and 10 (in 
| Open yards) cost 548.08 Ibs. of corn, This 
| gives to the three outside pens in which corn 
exclusively was fed, a loss of 33.06 lbs. of 
corn on each cwt. of increase, and in the 
total 418 Ibs, of increase made in 6, 7, and 10 
| a loss of 138. 27 Ibs. of corn, or about six (6) 
| per cent of all the corn fed in these pens, 
| Again, comparing those fed corn and bran 
in the two series, we have: 100 lbs. increase in 
| pens 3 and 4 (in the barn), cost 481.51 Ibs, of 
corn, and 70.30 Ibs. of bran ; 100 Ibs. increase 
| in pens 8 and 9 (in open yards), cost 577.70 
| lbs. of corn, and 83.33 Ibs. of bran. A loss to 
| the two “outside ” pens of 96.19 Ibs. of corn, 
and 13.03 Ibs. of bran per cwt. of increase, in 
| the total 240 lbs. of increase made in these 
pens, a loss of 230.85 lbs. of corn, and 31.22 
Ibs. of bran, or about sixteen (16) per cent of 

all the corn, and fifteen (15) per cent of all 
| the bran fed in these pens. . It should be ob- 

served, too, that the pigs fed “outside,” be- 
| sides giving much smaller returns for food 
| consumed, in all cases gave less “total 
gains,” and much less “ gain per cwt.,” as. 
shown in table No. I, and consumed much 
less food than those fed in the barn. 

The loss from feeding in the open yards 
was quite marked throughout, and the varia- 
tion in individual cases was often consider- 
able. During the very severe weather of the 








TABLE NO. L. 
| Pigs kept in warm pens in the barn. | Pigs kept in open pens in ‘he yard. 

















Week of ,igizizi? AS 2 2E BE. 
| Experiment. B 5 5 5 B B 5 5 B z 
| | _ re) oe > or o - ea) a) _ 
: aE ee ESSE (Ps: “ 4 =e ° S 
November 1, 1880......../At Beginnning 
: | of experiment. 272 240 258 275 226 244 229 249 252 285 
January 17, 1881.......... Eleventh week. 435 404 424 439 322 401 366 372 369 = 409 
| ) es | ee | ee |e | eee ee — is 
otal maimdn abs, .... | -..555..--02-.- | 163 164| 166 | 164/ 156 |} 15%. 187] 123) 117/ 124 
ey ae | 59.90 68.30 64.30 59.60 69.00 | 64.30 59.80!) 49 30 46.40 ; 43.50 
Average gain per cwt.....|....... --.-... 63.90 || : 52.20 


The remarkable uniformity of the pigs is 
strikingly shown by the ** total gains” in both 
sets of the above table, but particularly in 
the case of the five pens ‘‘in the barn.” The 
difference between the greatest and least 
being only ten pounds. 

In Table No. II. the general results obtained 
in the two series are placed side by side for 
comparison. 





6th, 9th, and 10th weeks, the pigsin the open 
yards passed much of the time in a condition 
resembling hibernation, coming to the feed 
rarely oftener than once a day. 

The value of the bran fed in this experi- 
ment may be shown by a brief summary, and 
comparison of results—thus: 100 lbs. of in- 
crease, in pens 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, and 10, cost 530.35 
lbs. of corn; 100 Ibs. of increase, in pens 3, 














Total | 


TABLE NO. Il. 


‘| Com Bran) Corn | Bran 


( | Total Total ‘consumed consumed \consumed \consumed 
in- | corncon- brancon-| for each | foreach | for each | for each 
crease) sumed. | sumed. |~100 lbs. | “100 dbs. |"1lb.6f |°11b.of 
ss, | live w’t. | live w't. | increase. | increase. 
j Bene 1, 2 and 5 in the barn. 483.00) 2,487.50 .......... 22.03 of | ee Serres 
Feed, corn. { Pens 6, 7 and 10 in open | | 
att” pepe 418.00} 2,291.00 .......... eee = [So 
Feed, corn { Pens 3 and 4 in the barn... 330 00; 1,589.00 232.00 21.09 4 13 4.81 | 0.7 
and bran, } Pens 8 and 9 in open yard. 240.00; 1,386.50 200.00 19 82 4.14 5.77 | 0.83 





It should be said of Pens 3, 4, 8, and 9, that 
the pigs which they represent were all of the 
same litter. 

The facts of this experiment show that in 
both series after the first week had been 
passed, there was a very uniform increase in 
the amount of feed required to produce a 
pound of increase of live weight during each 
subsequent week of the experiment. There 
was also a rapid diminution of the amount of 
feed consumed for each 100 lbs. of live 
weight, during each subsequent week of the 
experiment after the animals had become 
measurably ‘ ripe.” 

If we take as the standard of comparison 
the cost of producing 100 lbs. of increase, 
live weight, with those fed corn alone in 


' 4, 8, and 9, cost 521.93 lbs. of corn and %5.78 


Ibs. of bran. Or 8.42 lbs. of corn had, in this 
experiment, a feeding value equal to that of 
75.78 lbs. of bran—a fact which seems to 
show that corn alone can be more profitably 
used as food for hogs than a mixed feed of 
corn and bran. 





ee 

Plow Early.—Where other work will 
permit, it is best to plow the land for fall- 
sowing soon after the haying and harvesting 
is over. This avoids'the drouth-dried soil 
that is frequently found later in the season, 
besides turning under the weeds before they 
have time toripen their seeds, Thorough use 
of the cultivator will prepare the early-plow- 
ed land for seed when sowing time comes. 




















The New South. 
BY PROF. J. D. WARFIELD, MARYLAND AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, COLLEGE STATION, MD. 
> 

A Marylander may profitably discuss, 
through your Journal of national circula- 
tion, the possibilities and needs of this histor- 
ic part of the Nation. Within an area of 650 
millions of acres, traversed and bounded by an 
unsurpassed water communication, stretch- 
ing all along the South Atlantic Coast, ex- 
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panding with the Gulf, and following the | 
Mississippi to the fertile Blue-grass region of | 


the Northwest, there is to-day a New South 
rising from the ashes of the Old. Upon every 
hill-top, in every valley, monuments of past 
historic struggles, endeared or regretted, ap- 
peal to us for recognition. The Old South, 
with its slavery, is dead. A New one, with 
new interests, is now claiming our attention. 
Already have political economists been figur- 
ing upon its probable future. Within a de- 
cade and a half, a considerable part of our 
national debt has been paid by its agricultural 
‘productions. Within this period, an excess 
of $800,000,000 over the production of any 
previous similar period, from the exportation 
of cotton, has been put to itscredit. Its year- 
ly yield of 6,000,000 bales of cotton, 200,000,000 
pounds of Louisiana sugar, 1,000,000 tons 
of Georgia iron, 200,000 half-barrels of Flori- 
da oranges, added to its proportional interests 
in Texas cattle, and Maryland, Virginia, and 
Kentucky tobacco exports, amounting to a 
total of nearly $27,000,000, crowned with 
its whole claim to $173,629,000 for the last 
year’s exports in cotton, give the hope of a 
future, compared to which its past will be a 
blank. Railroad stocks are already advanc- 
ing one-third in value, whilst new consolida- 
tions and extensions are spanning its terri- 
tory, thus reducing freights at least one-half, 
The 774,000 spindles, including those of Mary- 
land, are now engaged in manufacturing cot- 
ton goods at a reduction of 20 per cent. 
Nearly 50 mills are now utilizing cotton-seed 
oil and cake, thus giving an impetus to wool- 
growing interests, which must soon put 
Southern wool in competition with that 
of Australia. Green manuring, aided by 
50,000,000 sheep, must soon double its present 
area of 13,000,000 acres employed in cotton 
production. 

In thus considering the possibilities of this 
great productive field, there are many needs 
to be urged. The firstis to be freed from pe- 
riodical political agitators. The politician’s 
panacea is a curse. Repudiating her agita- 
tors, free labor and quick transit will work 
the anvil, the loom, and the plow. Hitherto 
isolated by a system of labor kindred to feu- 
dalism, immigrants from Southern Europe 
have had no knowledge of this climate and 
soil so nearly like their own. Forced by a 
natural expansion at home to seek broader 
fields, they long for agricultural pursuits, as 
the best means of individual independence, 
and are the needed wealth of our undeveloped 
South. A systematic, responsible immigra- 
tion agency, urged by agricultural ané com- 
mercial interests, is a crying necessity. A 
second need is small farms. High culture, in 


its economy of expenditure, has been tested 
by peasant proprietors of Europe. In many 
parts of Belgium, Switzerland, France, and 
Italy, where peasant farming has been the 
surest means to national advancement and in- 
dividual contentment; there are sturdy men, 
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desert wastes. Independent proprietors, 
whether from the North, or across the ocean, 
are the ‘‘stalwarts” needed. Southern 
‘‘half-breeds,” as tenants or proprietors, are 
giving up politics for production. In the in- 
terests of millions of illiterate children, it is 
to be regretted that Congress could find no 
time to complete the educational bill, grant- 
ing the sale of public lands to an endowment 
fund. Whether it be better policy to keep 
said fund as a Governmental or State reserve, 
is immaterial to the masses. Universal edu- 
cation is the reconstruction needed. Not con- 
tent with home reformation, it is now leav- 
ening the masses of Europe. 

American competition, and American free- 
holds, are revolutionizing the privileges of 
England and Russia. The 52,000,000 acres of 
entailed English land, owned by 7,000 per- 
sons, from which 525 dukes enjoy an income 


of $60,000,000, in the face of superior Amer- | 


ican production, fail to remunerate tenants 
under former and present exacting leases. 
One million acres, out of four, have already 
been withdrawn from the production of 
wheat in England. It is the systematic 
farming of French peasants, in a territory no 


larger than the State of Texas, rivaling even | 


American grain and beef exports, that is 
needed in the South, 

National pride ought to urge a development 
of unbounded resources in many Southern 
fields. A judicious expendi- 
ture of one-half the sum that 
goes out yearly to foreign gov- 
ernments for imports, would 
restore fertile bottom lands, 
the production of which would 
pay back our $70,000,000 for 
sugar and molasses. We pay 
for wool, tobacco, and wines, 
all of which can be made in 
the South, a total of nearly 
$211,000,000, the duties alone 
amounting to $50,000,000. As 
productive industries build up our national | 
wealth, a people in whose hands are commit- 
ted the great problem of civilization, must see 
that this progress of wealth is not crippled. 

The Agricultural Department at Washing- 
ton, though limited by a discriminating par- 
simony, under an able head, may yet guide 
the progress of agricultural thought toward 
its development. Asa question of economy, 
aside from the needs of the future, the ques- 
tion of forestry is, for the South, a vital one. 
The cost of fencing large estates, the annual 
cost of repairs, the demands for railroad ties, 
telegraph poles, and the hundred demands 
for agricultural implements, tools, etc,, the 
value of the latter alone amounting to over 
$100,000,000, all these are questions of econo- 
my that coming legislators must discuss and 
remedy. 

The South intends to pay itsdebts. North- 
ern capital can here find safe investment. 
There is to be a future of prosperity, the 
grandeur of which we can only imagine. 

Thinning Roots.—One can form but 
an imperfect estimate of the value of a field 
of roots by knowing the weight of the largest 
one grown. Very large roots do not mean 
very large returns ; medium-sized roots and 
more of them is a more paying crop. Other 
things remaining the same, the size of the 
roots depends upon the thinning. At this 
season of the year, when the roots are grow- 














-4-inch strip is nailed 


ing vigorously, they should be thinned so that 
they shall have a space between them in the 
rows equal to their own diameter, and no 
more. It is better for the roots to be ten than 
fourteen inches apart in the rows. If the 
thinning be carried beyond this, they grow 
large and coarse, and will be much less 
valuable as food than the smaller ones, 








A California Gate, Latch, and Fence. 


“G. H. B.,” Santa Clara Co.,-Cal., writes : 
—‘* While on a visit in Santa Cruz Co., where 
there are many dairy farms, I noticed a gate 
in use for pastures that may be new to some 
of your readers. Two high posts are set in 
the ground about 20 feet apart, and a scant- 
ling is put on, which extends from the top of 
one post to that of the other. A two-inch 
hole is bored in the center of this scantling, 
and a similar hole in a block of wood that is 
planted firmly in the ground in the center of 
of the gateway. The middle post of the gate 
frame is made round at each end to fit 
these holes, and this post is the pivot on 
which the gate turns. The sketch I send 
(figure 1) shows the gate open, and gives the 
arrangement better than can be done by 
werds. Those who have driven a number of 
cows (say a hundred) through a gate, know 
that it is a task that takes a good deal of 
time. With this gate one cow cannot block 
the passage, besides there is no sagging of 





A CALIFORNIA DOUBLE HINGELESS GATE, 


gate posts, as the weight of the gate is wholly 
upon the block in the center. To make the 
latch, a bar of iron 1'/, inch wide and 18 
inches long is bolted to one of the end posts 
of the gate, and a similar bar to one of the 
posts of the gateway. To make the catch, a 
rod of */,-inch iron passes through a ?/2-inch 
hole near the end of the bar upon the gate- 
way. This rod is bent in the form shown in 
figure 2, and welded.” It will be seen that 
the lifting of this bent rod will allow the 
two bars to come together, and when dropped 
it will hold them firmly. Mr. B. states thata 
very common fence 
inCalifornia is made 
of split Redwood 
pickets or stakes, 
2'/. inchessquare, 6 
feet long,and driven 
15 inches into the 
ground. A 1 by 


to the top of the 
stakes. These 
pickets, which are Fig. 2.—THE GATE LATCH. 

driven a foot apart make a good fence 
against cattle. If a 4-foot picket is driven in 
each space between two others, and another 
strip is nailed on, it makes a first-rate fence 
against hogs and sheep. Six-foot pickets 
cost $12 a thousand in the woods where they 
are split out. This is the best and cheapest 
fence we have, and I think will prove to be 
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80 anywhere that durable lumber is sold for 
a moderate price. Redwood makes a lasting 
fence. A few years ago I took up a fence 
that I had set nineteen years ago, and nearly 
every picket was fit to drive again. Figure 1 
shows the gate with the two forms of fence. 
The gate latch is shown in figure 2. 


$$$) 


A Sliding Door for Poultry House. 





Mr. R. C. Greiner, Kent Co., Mich., sends 
a drawing of acatch for a sliding door which 
he is using on his poultry house. Mr. G. 
thinks it is very handy, and wishes it intro- 




















A SLIDING DOOR TO POULTRY HOUSE. 
duced to the readers of the American Agri- 


culturist. The construction of the door is 
easily understood from the above engraving. 





Art and Agriculture. 
BY JOHN BASCOM, LL. D., PRESIDENT WiSCONSIN 
VERSITY, MADISON, WIS. 
see. 

We cannot fail to observe the progress 
which the industries, that minister more di- 
rectly to the household, have made in taste 
during the past few years, especially since 
the Centennial Exhibition. Valuable as art 
is everywhere, it is particularly so when it 
moves downward, touching and improving 
the more ordinary enjoyments of the mass of 
men. It then acquires much of the benefi- 
cence and elevating force of a moral senti- 
ment. It indicates also that the bitterness 
of the struggle of existence is passing by, or 
that the intensity of the strife for wealth is 
relaxed, and that men are ready both to en- 
joy and exchange life in its progress. 

Agricultural classes, taken as a whole, are 
reached more slowly by the refinements and 
refined sentiments of society than any other 
portion of our citizens. There are strong 
reasons for this, which have almost uni- 
formly prevailed in the world’s history. The 
negligence which is possible in agriculture 
without entirely forfeiting the results of 
labor, the seclusion of the agriculturist, and 
the coarse character of the work, especially 
when it is coarsely done, tend to depress this 
calling, and have often carried it, not only 
below the limits of art, but below those of 
comfort and the condition of a humane and 
progressive life. There are, on the other 
hand, compensatory influences of the utmost 
moment, that, once recognized and freely 
operating, tend to elevate this form of labor 
above most others, and give it peculiar attrac- 
tions for the moderate, yet independent and 
self-contained mind. If we are to judge a 
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nation Like. our own collectively as to the firm- 
ness and sufficiency of its social life, the 


| comforts, habits, and intelligence of farmers 


form one of the safest tests. If the ameli- 
orating forces in society are fully at work 
/ here in the body of the nation, we may be 
reasonably sure of their general prevalence | 
and power. 

There is one art, Landscape Gardening, 
which especially affiliates with farming. It 
is the elements and rudiments of art rather 
than fine art, that touch our domestic life, 
but this mild, diffused appearance of refine- 
ment is not less valuable than its more costly 
products. The handling of nature in refer- 


| ence to beauty comes late in social progress. 


Fine architecture slowly impresses some order 
and arrangement on near natural objects, 
but men learn only hesitatingly to love nat- 
ural beauty in all its secondary forms, and 
to draw it about themselves everywhere. 

One of the first things that strikes one in a 
region of poor agriculture is the constant 
abuse that nature suffers at the hand of man. 
There is no good reason for this, but every 
good reason against it. <A little taste, and very 
little labor, and this labor well-rewarded, 
may easily make a purely agricultural region 
one of delightful beauty. There may be a 
human presence in it we would not miss ; 
a most enjoyable sense of man and nature 
working together for their common enlarge- 
ment. 

The manifest link between village and vil- 
lage, farm and farm, dwelling and dwelling 
in the country, is the highway. This is the 
common interest and expresses the common 
life. Now the highway, instead of being the 
king’s highway, the people’s royal way, has, 
with us, suffered every form of neglect and 
violence. A possible line of travel is all that 
has ordinarily been arrived at. The highway, 
even in its own improvement, has been dug 
into roughness, and ugliness ; has been made 
the receptacle of cast away rubbish, brush, 
stones, weeds ; has been the catch-all of neg- 
lected tools and vehicles as it approached 
the dwelling; and found its only kindly 
treatment at the hand of nature in the wild 
undergrowth gathered in its unoccupied 
portions. Some villages are starting a very 
notable improvement in removing fences, 
making the street truly common, and direct- 
ing to it their first attention. Social life and 
public taste receive an immense impulse from 
this method. If art and taste, and a humane 
spirit, are to penetrate the country, they must 
do so along these same highways, winning 
public interest for them, protecting them 
from neglect, and making them in every way 
serviceable and enjoyable. Nor is this a 
costly taste, but quite the reverse. The badly 
ordered road is more expensive than the well- 
kept one, while the road-side, which is usually 
lost to agrigulture, can easily be saved to tree 
culture and grass with very little additional 
labor. If the inhabitants of a township 
could be brought to concur in the common 
improvement of well-ordered roads, a touch 
of art would find its way along them to every 
household. Fine roads are the frame-work 
of the country, and give every well-culti- 
vated farm, every neat dwelling, its proper 
setting. 

A farm that is skillfully managed, requires 
but little additional attention to fences, bor- 
ders, farm roads and farm buildings, to make 
it a distinct and beautiful member in a beauti- 
fullandscape. Art and utility here thoroughly 
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concur. That cultivation which reacheg 
cleanness, neatness, and good order—and na- 
ture will do the rest surprisingly well in the 
country—is the most economical tillage. The 
neglected out-buildings and the abused and 
scattered tools are as costly as they are un- 
sightly. The ragged edge of cultivation 
| which stops where the plow and harrow end, 


| isno more in keeping with clean fields, and 


the full service of every foot of land, than it 
is with our human sense of work well and 
completely done. However it may be in the 
city, it is not beauty that costs, but ugliness; 
not cleaning up that makes life a drudgery, 
but the exasperation of things in the way, 
things out of the way, and — not worth 
having when found. 

Art, when it costs most, often brings 
a sufficient reward; but in its first prin- 
ciples in the country it hardly costs any- 
thing, and is still liberal in its gifts, 
Let the farmer simply aim, as the basis of 
operation, at clean grass, fine trees, snug 
buildings, and tools in their places, and while 
he has saved many dollars from waste, and 
can hardly be said to have expended one dol- 
lar for ornamentation, he has the staple of 
beauty in large possession. He may after- 
ward confine himself to these first terms, or- 
he may overpass them at his leisure and ac- 
cording to his ability. 

As a contribution to the pleasurs and re- 
finements of life, to self-respect, to sympathy 
with the world as full of things to be en- 
joyed, to local attachments and to patriotism, 
few things will be found more effective than 
a little art added to our agriculture. No 
man is in possession of a well-ordered place 
who has not a strong pledge of good-will to 
the world, of good-will to his neighbor who 
shares and enhances this pleasure, and of 
good-will to the nation which casts about it 
safety and peace. 





A Crate for Shipping a Fowl. 
—~<>—_ 


Having occasion to ship a fowl, Mr. G. S, 
Thompson, Duchess Co., N. Y., devised a 
light coop or crate, which proved to be quite 
suitable. He sends a drawing from which 
the accompanying engraving is made. The 
crate is 1'/, foot square, and 2'/, feet high. 
The frame is made of hoop poles, and the slats 











A CRATE FOR A FOWL, 


of common lath. Two strips to give required 
stiffness are placed across the top, as is 
shown in the above engraving. Any old 
salt sack (or new muslin) will do to cover the 
frame. The hinge is formed of a single piece 
of wire. The floor should be covered an inch 
deep with saw-dust, or its equivalent, before 
putting in the bird that is to be shipped. 
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A GROUP OF A DOZEN KINDS OF NORTH AMERICAN SQUIRRELS. t 


The Squirrels of North America. 
ee 


The different species of Squirrels, when 
brought together, as in the accompanying 
engraving, make a large and attractive group. 
Some of them are common over a large part 
of the United States, while others are quite 
limited in their range. No. 1, the Cat Squir- 
rel, isa rather rare species, in size between 
the Fox Squirrel and the Migvatory Gray, 
with numerous whiskers which are longer 
than the head. Its color varies from light 
gray to almost black. It is found in the 


Central and Eastern States. No. 2, the Oregon 
Flying Squirrel, isa handsome, medium-sized, 
brown-colored squirrel, that inhabits the 
mountain-valleys of the great Rocky Chain. 








No. 3, the Migratory Gray, is the most active 
large species of Squirrel common east of the 
Mississippi River. There are two distinct varie- 
ties as regards color; the Black and the Gray. 
In some years it is much more abundant than 
in others, as it has a migratory habit. No. 4, 
the Chickaree Red, or Hudson Bay Squirrel, 
is a third smaller than the one last men- 
tioned, and is of a deep red color on the 
upper surface and white below. It is the 
most common and noisy squirrel throughout 
the Eastern States. The Common Flying 
Squirrel, No. 5, is a small animal about the 
size of the Chipping Squirrel. It has no 
proper flight, but by the aid of an expansion 
of the skin between the fore and hind feet it 
is enabled to sail from a higher to a lower 





point, and the momentum thus gained allows 
it to ascend slightly at the end of its course, 
The flying membrane is distended by an addi- 
tional small bone articulating with the wrist. 
The fine fur is brown on the back and cream- 
colored on the under surface. It is common 
over a wide range of territory. It is noctur- 
nal in its habits, is easily tamed, and forms 
a most amusing pet during the evening 
hours, though capable of much mischief if 
allowed to run loose. The Black Squirrel, 
No. 6, is a little larger than the Migratory 
Gray, and its black variety, and has softer fur. 
Its range is much the same, though it is not 
so common. No. 7 is the Douglas Squirrel, 
which is one-fourth larger than the Common 
Red, to which it is closely related; it isdark- 
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brown above and bright buff beneath. It is 
common along the shores of the Columbia 
River, where it lives upon the seeds of the 
pines, acorns, etc. The Red-Bellied Squirrel, 
No. 8, is medium-sized, with a long, slender 
tail. The back is light gray, and the under 
surface of the body of a bright, reddish-brown 
color. It isa far western species. A common 
squirrel in the South is the Carolina Gray, 
No. 9, which is smaller than the Migratory 
Gray, is rusty gray above and white beneath ; 
it does not vary in color. No. 10, the Downy 
Squirrel, is a little stouter than the Common 
Red, light chestnut-brown on the upper sur- 
face, silver gray below. This most beautiful 
squirrel is found in the northwestern portion 
of North America, along the sea coast, several 
degrees beyond the Columbia River. The 


Richardson’s Columbian Squirrel, No. 11, is | 


smaller than the Common Red, rusty-gray 
above, whitish beneath, with the end of the 
tail black. It is sometimes called the ‘‘ Small 
Brown Squirrel,” and is an inhabitant of the 
Columbia River region. No. 12, the Chipping 
or Ground Squirrel is one of the smallest and 
most interesting of squirrels; its beauty of 
coloring—being striped with black and yellow 
upon a brownish orange background—and its 
lively habits give it, as Audubon says, the 
place among quadrupeds that the wren holds 
among the feathered tribes. It has a wide 
geographical range, and makes its presence 
known, wherever found, by its rapid move- 
ments and sharp chip, chip, chip! 


A Trestle Rail Holder. 


Mr. J. W. Doudner, Belmont Co., O., sends 
a shetch and writes: ‘‘ thinking that many 
of the readers of the American Agriculturist 
may have fence posts to straighten, and other 
small pieces of timber to hew, I send a de- 
scription of a device which I have used three 
years for that purpose. It is both cheap and 
convenient. It not only holds the timber 
squarely, but answers for a trestle also. Al- 
most any one with the ordinary tools can 
make it. Take a piece of 4 by 6-inch scant- 
ling, and 5 feet long, and construct a tres- 
tle about 22 inches high ; make two mortises 
down through it, near the center, one 14 by 
4 inches, and the other 14 by 12 inches, leav- 
ing a space of 3 inches between them. Make 
a pair of jaws as shown at a and J, in the ac- 
companying engraving. They should be 2 
feet long and 4 inches wide. The piece, a, 
may have a shoulder on the back and over 








A CONVENIENT RAIL HOLDER. 


the breast, but must fit squarely into the 
smaller mortise. 
easily in the large mortise and havea hole in 
it for a pin 10 inches from the top end, for it 
to slide upon, and to prevent it from drop- 
ping through the mortise. Each jaw should 
have four iron teeth to prevent the timber 
from turning. Provide two keys, ¢ and d, 
each one 5 inches wide and 2 feet long; 
these are to be placed in the larger mortise, 


y 
| 
| 
| 
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with the jaw ), first boring three holes in d, 
in order that it may be raised or lowered by 
means of a pin, thus accommodating the 
holder to the size of the timber.”—With the 
aid of:the accompanying engraving, the whole 
construction of this rail holder is made clear. 


— - —__— ———— 
A Tether for a Horse. 
> 
Mr. Edwin L. Ake, Polk Co., Ga., describes 
his horse tether as follows: ‘‘ Select a post a, 44 
feet long, sharpen one end so it can be driven 
in the ground, and place an iron band on the 
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A TETHER FOR A HORSE, 


other to keep it from splitting. Bore two 14 
inch holes, the one 8 inches, and the other 24 
inches, from the top of the post. Obtain two 
pieces, b, b, 8 inches long, bore an inch hole 
through each near one end, and shave the 
other ends so as to fit in the holes in the post. 
A piece, c, 3 feet long, is made to fit in the 
holes of the pieces described above; cut a 
place around it to keep it from slipping 
through, and so it will extend a foot above 
the top of the large post. A pole, e, 12 or 15 
feet long, is mortised 3 feet from the end, to 
fit on the top of piece c. Make the mortise 
long enough, that the pole*can work up and 
down easily. Attach aweight at e; it should 
be heavy enough to keep the other end from 
falling to the ground when the horse is hitched 
to it, thus preventing the horse from getting 
entangled in the rope. This tether is very 
simple, and easily made, and I like it better 
than any other. It can be quickly moved 
from one place to another.” 


Corn Smut (Ustilago Maydis). 
> 


Every farmer is familiar with the appear- 
ance of ‘‘Smut” in Indian Corn. It does not 
always attack the grain, as it appears on the 
tassel, upon the stalk, and even upon the 
leaves. Wherever it is found, there is a 
swelling of the parts, a spongy and un- 
natural growth, and later, this, when broken 
open, shows the Smut, a vast assemblage 
of microscopically small grains, the spores, 
or reproductive bodies of the Corn Smut 
Fungus, which botanists call Ustilago May- 
dis. Like other grain smuts, it is a minute 
parasitic plant, the portion of which, 
corresponding to the root in other plants, 
lives in the tissues of the corn, causing 
an abnormal growth to be produced. It 


| is not well known just how and when the 
| smut plant begins its work upon the corn; 


The jaw, b, should move | 





it may be that the spores are planted with the 
grain and germinate and grow as the corn 
plant increases in size. Some who have given 
much study to these microscopic fungi, are 


| of the opinion that the spores float in the air, 


and coming in contact with the corn, germi- 
nate and grow upon the surface, sending 
their fine threads, which answer to roots in 
higher plants, into and through the tissue of 
the corn stems and leayes. Whatever may 
be the method of entering the corn, the para- 
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site robs it of nourishment for its own rapid 
growth, and after a time begins the work of 
producing a vast number of spores by meang 
of which the smut plant is perpetuated, 
The grains are the parts that most frequently 
become ‘‘smutted,” though it is not uncom- 
mon to find other parts affected in the same 
manner. The grains first become of unusual 
size, gradually turn of a dark color, and soft 
throughout, and finally the covering breaks, 
when the ripened spores are exposed as a dry 
dusty powder. It is well known that smut- 
ted corn is unwholesome for live stock, seri- 
ous results having followed the feeding of 
smutted fodder. The fact that a preparation 
made from it is used in medicine shows it to 
have active properties. It is used medicinally 
in place of Ergot, another parasitic fungus 
frequently found on rye, and it may be in- 
ferred that, when eaten in large quantities, 
Corn Smut may produce abortion in cows, 
as Ergot, or ‘‘Spurred Rye” has been known 
to do in many instances. Whatever may be 
its effects, they are never for good, and all 
smutted corn should be excluded from. the 
feed of farm animals. The quickest and best 
way to rid a field of smutted corn is to pass 
through it so soon as the ‘‘ disease ” makes its 
appearance, and gather all affected portions 
and burn them. In this way the millions of 
spores are prevented from being spread broad- 
cast over the neighborhood, and the means 
of continuing the pest much diminished, 





Hints and Helps for Farmers. 
~ a 


A Goop GaTE HInGE.—‘‘F. B. L.,” Nich- 
olas Co., Ky., sends a sketch of a useful Gate 
Hinge. A side view of the A» 
gate post with the hinges is ~ 





shown in figure 1. The bolts 
for the posts pass through 
the post and are fastened 
securely to their places by 
nuts. There should be two 
washers to each bolt, one on 
each side of the post, to keep 
the nuts from cutting into 
the wood on the one side, 
and the head of the bolt 
from being drawn through 
too far on the other. The 
bolts passing through the gate frame re- 
quire only one washer and nut. The washer 
and nut of the upper bolt are on the front 
edge of the frame, while the lower bolt has 
the washer at the back, or side towards the 
post. A gate, after it has been hung for some 
time, will usually sag to some extent. The 
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Fig. 1.—GatE 
HINGE. 


advantage of this form of hinge is this: if 
the nut on the upper bolt is drawn up tighter, 
the front end ef the gate will be brought from 
the ground and to its proper position again. 
A HINGELESS GATE.—The same gentleman 
writes : ‘‘ We have an improvement on the 
gate described on page 471 of the Nov., 1880, 









Fig. 2.—A GOOD GATE WITHOUT HINGES, 
American Agriculturist. Put the main piece 
in the middle of the gate, instead of the top, 
and it will balance better. This gate is very 


cheap and convenient,” Fig, 2shows its plan. 











Bare-footed Horses. 

BY MASON C. WELD. 

Saag, 

The opinion prevails that horses’ feet are 
naturally round, or roundish, except at the 
heels, and we have smiths who show their 
skill in no way so proudly as when they turn 
a shoe as if formed by a compass. Their 
view is that a horse’s foot, if not round as a 
dollar, ought to be. I have been a horse 
ownerformany 
years, and have 
been forced to 
think a good 
deal about 
horses’ feet. 
Within a few 
years past I 
have owned 
mares which I 
have bred, and 
have watched 
the changes 
which take 
place in the 
foot of the 
horse from 
birth to maturi- 
ty. [For 
clearer under- 
standing of Col. 
Weld’s article. 
we reproduce a 
cut of a horse’s 
foot (fig. 1) from ‘‘ Herbert’s Hints,” with the 
various parts marked and named.—ED. |] 

The foot of a colt at birth is anything but 
round, as I sketch it from memory, much 





Fig. 1.—A MORSE’S FOOT. 


Shows the ground surface of the hoof 
prepared for receiving a shoe; and 
marks very distinctly the difference 
between the curvature of the outer 
and inner quarters.—a, the toe—rasp- 
ed away toreceive the turned-up shoe ; 
ai, the inner toe; a2, the outer toe; 
b1, the inner quarter; b 2, the outer 
quarter; ¢1,the inner heel; c 2, the 
outer heel; ddd, the sole; e e, the 
crust or wall of the hoof; f f, the bars; 

g, the commissures ; hk /, the frog; 
f the part immediately under the 
navicular joint ; k,the oval cleft of the 
frog; 7, the elevated boundary of the 

cleft ; ii, the bulbs of the heels. 





Fig. 2. cott’s Foor. Fig. 8, COLT’s FOOT, LATER. 
like figure 2, seen partly from behind. It ap- 
pears more like a cloven foot than like a solid 
one, the sides being folded, or rolled together 
under the sole. The whole mass is soft and 
fibrous, and of alight color. It soon wears 
off, and though hanging in shreds about the 
feet of the animal, within a few hours disap- 
pears, and the feet appear like those of horses, 
only disproportionably small. The horn is 
soft, but hardens rapidly, and the foot ap- 
pears like figure 3. 


The horn grows rapidly, but gravelly pas- | 


tures wear it off, especially when it is moist- 
ened with dew, or thoroughly softened by the 
wet grass during rainy days. It wears quite 
evenly as to general form, but all my colts’ 
feet wore very fast at the toe, and a foot, 
when turned up, seemed to be half frog, the 
“bars” and ‘‘commissures” also being very 
strong and prominent, as in figure 4. 

Time makes few changes in the general 
form of colts’ feet up to the age of four, 
when they begin to be handled by farriers. 
I suppose if my pastures had not been so 
stony, I would have been obliged to rasp off 
the feet now and then to keep them regular, 
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but as it was I saw no occasion to do so. 
One thing I have noticed which has inter- 
ested me much. It is this: as the weight of 
the animal increased, the quarters showed a 


| 


weakness, and notches of greater or less ex- | 


tent were worn at 
each side 
hoof at the ‘‘quar- 
ters,” just in front 
\ of the bars. So 
# marked was this in 
some cases that the 
! foot lost its round 
look altogether, and 
appeared much like 
figure 5, when seen 





Fig. 4.—OLDER COLT’S FOOT. 


figures 6 and 7 when seen from the side. 

It seems that Nature gives great promi- 
nence to the bars. Itis they which form the 
inside buttresses to the walls of the foot ; and 
against them the horn grows so tough and 
strong that natural calks, as it were, are 
formed. In our shoeing of horses we disre- 
gard some of the plainest and broadest hints 


heel calks where they are set by Nature, we 
extend the shoe out behind the heel, and place 
the calks back of the foot, as in figure 8. 

The naked foot at the bottom is flattish, 


| somewhat saucer-shaped, rounding up at the 





| 


} do not destroy its elasticity. 


edge in front, and 
much rounded up 
at the heels, so that 
when set down in 
trotting, the heels 
strike first, and the 
foot rolls forward 
upon the flat foot ; 
and when picked up 
rolls forward upon 
the toe (see figure 6). 
When walking the 
foot seems to be 
placed flat upon the ground, but the rolling 
motion is observed when it is picked up. 
How distressing then it must be to the horse 
to have all this natural roll done away with 
by the sharp edged or calked shoes. 

It is clear to me that the formation caused 
by the bars, and the toughness of the horn 
where the bars are attached, give horses sure 
footing upon slippery and rocky places. The 
frog gives surer footing upon the ice, as it is 
of so softa nature that it clings to the smooth 
surface—just as a person slips less upon the 
ice if he has on india-rubbers. 

The peasants of some parts of Europe wear 
wooden shoes from childhood, of course an 
elastic, springy gait is impossible. The feet 





Fig. 5. SHOWING QUARTERS, 









Fig. 6. 
become flat and paddle-shaped, and after gen- 
erations of such abuse is it any wonder that 
a high instep and well-shaped foot is deemed 


Fig. 7. 


‘* aristocratic?” 


In ironing the horse’s foot, fortunately we 
The elasticity 


| 


of the | 


essential to the usefulness and vitality of the 
foot is in the sole and frog, which play up 
and down with every step. Writers lay un- 
due stress upon the very limited elasticity 
which they think they observe in the heels 
and quarters. Shoes should be constructed 
so that the frog can come to the ground at 
every step, and I think the heels and bars 


| should be left bare, so that they can meet the 


turned up; or like © 











given by Nature, for instead of setting the | writers. 


ground also. 
The formation of the crust or horn of the 
hoof is such that shoes might easily be made 
to go no farther 
back than the 
bars; and calks, 
when calks were 
needed, placed at 
these points, 
would be a close 
following after 
nature (see fig. 9). 
The use of ‘‘ half- 
moon shoes” and 
‘*toe-clips” is ap- 
proved by the best 
These are advised because the toes 
are more subject to wear than any other part 
of the foot, and on gravelly roads horses wear 
their toes tothe quick and golame. It is usu- 
ally advised, moreover, to keep the heels well 
pared down. I am inclined to say that the 
heels of horses that are driven bare-footed, 
or with only toe-clips, should not be touched 
with the knife any more than the frog. 
With me it is a great desideratum to have 
my horses shod as small a part of the year as 
possible. They are surer-footed ; their feet 
are in better order ; they travel freer on short 
journeys—I have not tested them on long 
ones ; they do not injure one another by kick- 
ing, and it is a saving of expense. In fact, 
considering the number of ailments brought 
about by bad shoeing and poor blacksmiths, 
and the number of horses hopelessly ruined 
by this means, and the fact that there are 
parts of the world where the roads are even 
rockier and rougher than ours, where the art 
of farriery is unknown, and the horses are all 
driven and ridden barefoot, that we in the 
country ought to do the same, and let our 
horses go barefoot just as much as possible. 
If a bare-footed horse, after the weakened 
horn and the old nail holes are worn off, and 
the hoofs are in 
good shape, be 
driven upon 
rough roads un- 
til tender, and 
even sore, no 
permanent 
harm will be 





Fig. 8.—SHOE EXTENDED. 





done. He will 
be all _ right 
after a few 


+o 1s ig. 9. PLA ORW : 
days, and if lia- Fig. 9. CALKS PLACED FORWARD 


ble to have such work demanded of -him, 
must be shod with toe-clips, or in some 
other way have his feet protected. 

It does not do to take the shoes off and use 
the horse at'once on hard roads. There is a 
liability to break and split the hoof. The 


| animal should be turned into a swamp pas- 


ture, or into wet grass to soften the horn, 
which should then be pared or rasped off even 
with the sole. This any one can easily do, 
but it is more convenient, usually, to have the 
shoes removed by a smith, and the hoofs 
properly pared off and trimmed. Horses can 
then be used for farm work and moderate 


i 
; 
i 
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road work until the nail holes have all worn 
off, as well as that part of the horn split and 
weakened by them. Then much severer 
work may be demanded, and the feet will 
show no tenderness; but it is different with 
different horses, some have much harder feet 
than others. With many it is essential to 
shoe with toe-clips if used at all upon the 
road. One can never tell whether his horse’s 
feet are tough or tender until he has thor- 
oughly tested them after the damaged por- 
tions of the hoof are removed, or worn away, 
and this very often takes several weeks. 











Keeping One Horse. 


[SECOND PRIZE ESSAY. BY T. L. NEVILL, 8ST. JOHNS, 
NEWFOUNDLAND. ] 
= 
{ Conclusion.] 

It has already been mentioned that the 
diseases of horses are very numerous: and 
some that are scarcely to be distinguished 
the one from another, even by a skillful Vet- 
erinarian. It is therefore scarcely wise for a 
tyro to try doctoring. If veterinary aid is at 
hand, obtain it in the earliest stages of sick- 
ness; do not grudge the cost, it may save a 
horse’s life. If not procurable, then trust 
Nature, aiding her by good nursing. Nature 
should have the credit of many cures effected 
by her in spite of drugs, and for which they 
receive the praise. 

Of course it is a very trying thing to see 
an animal suffering, and most provocative of 
attempts at doctoring, which, if tried, will 
ten to one, be in the wrong direction—there- 
fore have patience and faith. 

The severer forms of lameness are beyond 
the reach of successful amateur treatment, 
which should be confined to simple matters 
of occasional occurrence in the best regulated 
stables, though often the result and evidence 
of negligence, such as cracked heels, harness 
galls, and hurts resulting from neglect of the 
feet in shoeing. 

The constitutional treatment for cracked 
heels or scratches has already been indicated. 
The local treatment consists of dressing the 
parts with Acetate (Sugar) of Lead Ointment 
at night, and with Glycerine, Goose Grease, 
or other softening agent in the morning, to 
prevent any cracking when the horse goes 
to work. This greasy application should be 
renewed during the day, often enough to 
prevent, the possibility of cracking. These 
applications should be thoroughly washed off 
occasionally, with warm, soft water, and a 
good lather of soap; the parts being thor- 
oughly dried before any further application 
of ointment. Scratches are usually caused 
by horses standing in the cold when the heels 
are wet, or by the practice of washing and 
leaving them to dry by evaporation. Un- 
washed, and untrimmed horses are less liable 
to them than those from whose legs and 
heels the hair has been closely cut. Some 
low-bred animals are constitutionally liable 
to them, A neglected case may run into 
grease, aserious form, requiring skilled treat- 
ment. In scratches, especially, an ounce of 
prevention is worth far more than a pound 
of cure, as then, to Hibernicise, we should 
not have them. ° 

It is also better to prevent harness galls 
than to have tocure them; but sometimes 
they will occur, in spite of attention to the 
fit of the harness, and care in leaving it on a 
short time after work is done. When there 














is much inflammation, the parts should be 
well bathed with warm water, and after- 
wards washed with one drachm of the Tinc- 
ture of Arnica to half a pintof water. Wash- 
ing with common salt and water is useful. 
In bad cases a weak solution of Blue Stone 
in water may be required. If a horse must 
go to work with an uncured gall, let the har- 
ness be adjusted so that it will not be 
touched. 
the stuffing; to throw the points of contact 
in a fresh place, either by cutting out the 
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| farther apart. 


If on the back, from the pad, alter | 


[ August, 








An improvement in condition acts in two 
ways; by increasing strength and by filling 
out the body, so that the legs will really be 
Sometimes it is the result of 
an animal’s formation, which care in shoeing 
may mitigate, perhaps prevent. When the 
leg is injured by cutting, of course it swells, 
and while that swelling remains, it is stil] 
more exposed to injury than before. Rest is 
the best aid to treatment ; but if work must 


| be done, a bandage to protect the part should 


offending part,or by the addition of new | 


material raise the pad above the hurt. Ona 


journey, and to prevent further mischief, a | 
offending foot, can be worn without risk of 


sore spot may be eased by cutting a slit in 
the lining, and stuffing in even hay or moss. 
A handkerchief, a stocking, or anything at 
hand may be put as a bandage round the 


collar above or below a hurt, to take off the | 


hames. Of course these are only temporary 
expedients of the road, the harness being 
made to fit properly at the first opportunity. 
An alteration of the position of the point of 
attachment of the trace tugs to the hames, 
either by raising or lowering them, will fre- 


quently make the difference between the | 
| ticularly spavin. 


collar hurting the shoulder or being safe; that 
is, the point in question wants adjustment to 
the true line of draught. 
be thick enough to throw the trace tugs 
clear of the sides of the shoulders. Some 
animals gall very readily about the elbows 
and the breast by the belly band. This may 
be obviated entirely by buckling the band at- 
tached to the shaft tug quite loosely, and 
having a separate one secured to the shafts 
further back. If a horse’s shoulders continue 


The collar must | 


obstinately sore, the use of the collar must | 
be abandoned for a time, and a breast band | 


used instead. 

When a horse is wounded, as when the 
knees are cut by a fall; the first thing to do 
is to remove all dirt or grit by careful fomen- 
tation with warm water. <A slight wound 
may be then closed and dressed with sperma- 
ceti or lard, to keep it soft. In the treatment 
of serious wounds, surgical skill is required ; 
but if it is not available, attention should at 
once be paid tocleanse them thoroughly be- 
fore attempting to close them. Sometimes 
stitches are required. A little soft cotton 
batting can be obtained in most places to put 
immediately over the closed wound ; where 
it must be secured by careful bandaging. The 
wounded horse should be put on low diet, 
and it may be necessary to bleed and physic 
him to prevent inflammation. The pain will 
usually prevent any attempt at laying down, 
but it is better to make sure by tying him up 
short. If there should be any excessive 
growth about a wound, Blue Stone, or Lunar 
Caustic will have to be applied. Swelled legs 
are an inconvenient result, sometimes of 
idleness ; though idle horses in loose boxes, 
from the amount of movement permitted 
them, suffer less than when tied in stalls, 
If the swelling comes on suddenly in the 
hind legs, or one hind leg, it shows consti- 
tutional disturbance requiring treatment 
with low diet and mashes; but if not of this 
severe character, a little walking exercise will 
reduce it. If there is weakness, a drachm 
of Sulphate of Iron may be given twice a 
day in the corn. 

When a horse strikes one leg with the foot 
of another, he is said to cut or brush. The 
cure may frequently be through the manger. 


| is shod. 





pressure upon it, and kept in place by the | time, are the cause of cutting. 


be applied. If worn for any length of time, 
the ties of bandages are apt to cut the skin, 
A piece of rubber about *|,-inch diameter, or 
apiece of rubber tubing secured round the 


injury. It will fend the foot off the tender 
spot, and by its elasticity prevent damage, 
Very often the clinches of the nails, when 
they rise after a shoe has been worn for a 
Sometimes 
only one clinch will touch. That nail should 
at once be taken out and be omitted in future 
shoeings. 

If an animal, not in the habit of cutting, 
should begin to doso, he should be carefully 
examined, as it may be the first indication 
of an approaching serious lameness, par- 


‘* Speedy cut,” as striking below the knee 
by the opposite foot is called, is very danger- 
ous, as it will sometimes knock a horse as 
completely off its pins as if he were shot. 
Careful shoeing occasionally obviates Speedy 
Cut, but if not successful, and the animal 
liable to it has to be driven fast, he will have 
to wear a boot specially made for the pur- 
pose, The rubber ring previously mentioned 
may be tried, and perhaps with benefit. 

Safety and comfort in using the horse 
depends largely on the way in which it 
Shoes at the best are but neces- 
sary evils. If the animals could be worked 
without them, cases of lameness would be 
far fewer. Probably ringbone, corns, con- 
tracted feet, cutting, over-reach, and many 
others would be unknown. Our hard roads 
rendering the use of shoes necessary, the best 
form available must be adopted. Horse 
users cannot do the work themselves, though 
they may have (or think so), very clear light 
on the subject. Frequently a ‘‘set,” pre- 
judiced village smith is the only one avail- 
able. Endeavour to get him to put the shoes 
on as even as possible, and of the natural 
shape of the foot, taking care that they are 
seated by the knife, and not by burning, not 
to pare the frog, and to put the inside nail as 
near the toe as possible. The shoes should 
be long enough to protect the heel, and open 
enough not to confine the frog. Shoes of the 
Goodenough type, that is, those that are em- 
bedded in the foot, and made to all intents 
and purposes a part of it, instead of a mere 
attachment to the surface, like an ordinary 
shoe, have much to recommend them. The 
natural, renewing powers of the foot are 
made use of, and the frog brought in contact 
with the ground, enabling it to perform its 
proper functions of an elastic cushion, lessen- 
ing concussion. Wear, if not excessive, re- 
moves and renews frog and sole, strengthen- 
ing the parts. 

he chief objection to the use of a special 
shoe, is the difficulty of getting it renewed 
in out of the way places; but under any 
circumstances employ the best shoeing smith 
within reach. Some horses will go lame if 
their shoes remain on over a fortnight, and 
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none should wear them over a month with- 
out removal; the owner must therefore see 
that the smith gets them at the proper time. 
Corns are often the result of leaving shoes 
on too long. An established corn is a very 
troublesome thing, the treatment of which 
will necessitate the use of a bar shoe, to re- 
lieve the parts from pressure, by throwing it 
on the frog. The corn should be well cut out 
and dressed daily with a mixture of 1 drachm 
Chloride of Zinc, 6 oz. Water, and 2 oz. Gly- 
cerine. The feet should be examined every 
night and the shoes tried to see if they are fast. 

In dry weather the fore feet of stabled and 
city horses should be slopped occasionally 
with clay and cow dung to cool and moisten 
them. It must not be done every night, or 
thrush or canker may be induced. 

A mixture of half a pound each of Pine 
Tar (not gas), Soft Soap, Soap Cerate, and 
Lard, well mixed together over a gentle fire, 
will be found useful in keeping moisture in 
the horn of the walls of the hoof, if ap- 
plied after they have been wet. 

The gentlemen of the long robe often in- 
sist on yes, or no, from a terrified witness, 
when either yes, or no, without qualification, 
or limit, would be equally false. This may be 
applied to the dispute as to the merits of 
clipping and singeing. It cannot be said they 
are useful or desirable in all cases, as their 
advocates make out, neither are they alto- 
gether abomirable as other theorists endeavor 
to show. 

If a tolerably well-bred horse is put in the 
stable before cold weather sets in, is well 
groomed, and kept warm by clothing, his 
coat will be short enough for all purposes of 
utility and appearance. <A horse that has 
been clipped does not coat as well in the 
spring as an unclipped one, and often is a 
shabby looking object. Clipping, once per- 
formed, the practice will have to be kept up 
in after years to secure a good appearance. 

A horse with a long, heavy coat, if made 
to exert himself, sweats readily, and it is im- 
possible to dry him when he returns to the 
stable. In the morning he will be almost as 
wet as when housed at night. This state 
cannot be otherwise than injurious, and is 
the frequent cause of colds andcoughs. Re- 
moval of the coat will act almost like a 
charm to ease them. 

The machines now in use for clipping, re- 
move the coat much too closely and uniform- 
ly. The old-fashioned lamp did it better, as 
the extent of the operation could be varied on 
particular parts of the body. The heat from 
the lamp had a beneficial stimulating action 
upon the skin. 

If the service in which a horse is employed 
renders it necessary to keep him standing 
about out of doors, clipping should be 
avoided, unless the coat is excessive; and if 
adopted the greatest care must be exercised 
in covering him when standing. 








For horses that go out of the stable straight 
to their work, and are immediately returned 
to it, when work is over, the removal of the 
coat is a boon and a great saving of labor 
in grooming. 

Many horses, particularly in the winter, 
will have long straggling hairs about the 
backs of the legs, and under the jaws, which 
give a very rough appearance. They should 


be trimmed, but do not go too closely on the 
heels, and a small lock at the fetlock looks 
well, 


It is an act of cruelty to cut the hair 











out of the ears, and the long hairs or feelers 
that grow about the eyes and nostrils, answer 
many useful purposes. 

Good grooming is essential for preserving 


a horse’s health and appearance. A fine coat 
and tender skin should not be touched with 
the curry comb, and be brushed very gently. 
If there are any urine or dung stains, let 
them be washed, using a sponge deftly, so 
as not to extend the wet dirty place. By 
making this the first operation the wet spots 
have time to dry, while the other parts of the 
work are being done. 

If a curry-comb must be used, have the 
smoothest one that can be found, and use it 
but sparingly. In the hands of some men 
the curry-comb is a barbarous instrument of 
torture. Applied with a long, sweeping mo- 
tion, without regard to the shape of the body, 
or the evenness with which it is held, it will 
make a poor animal shrink and shiver. The 
skin is often seriously hurt by the angles of 
the comb, when carelessly and _ heavily 
handled. A short motion, back and forth, 
does the work more effectively, and humane- 
ly, than the severe application of the comb 
described. The horse will learn not to dislike 
it if he finds he is not hurt. 

In cleaning a horse commence at the head 
with the brush, having it in one hand, and 
the curry-comb in the other. Brush every 
part of the body and limbs thoroughly, lay- 
ing the hairs in their natural direction, and 
going through them to the skin. Remove 
dust from the brush by occasionally scraping 
it on the curry-comh. The brushing is to be 
followed by a good rubbing with wisps, and 
the coat finally laid by the application of a 
cloth. A thorough cleaning of the head can- 
not be effected without removing the halter, 
and be careful not to hurt the eyes or other 
sensitive parts. The mane and tailhave now 
to be combed. If the hairs are knotted, go 
through them, taking a small lock at a time, 
straightening and separating the whole. 
When once properly done, there will be but 
little trouble afterwards. Sometimes a very 
thick mane has to be turned over the neck 
to get at the underside. No two hairs are to 
be left sticking together. Some short ones 
may stick up obstinately on the wrong side. 
If so, damp them with a sponge and try to 
bring them into place with the brush. If 
very rebellious, they must be plaited, and a 
small bit of lead twisted in the ends to bring 
them right. 

Sometimes a horse with very abundant 
mane, will come up from grass with it hang- 
ing on both sides of the neck. Do not allow 
any knowing groom to cut it off from one 
side. If this is done it will soon present a 
bristly, unsightly appearance, that will take 
months of growth tocure. A little patience, 
careful combing, wetting, brushing, and per- 
haps plaiting and leading, of these thick 
manes, will soon bring them into place, and 
make a wonderful improvement in the horse’s 
appearance. A portion of the mane on the 
poll should be cut away to allow the bridle 
to sit snugly, and to prevent the formation 
of a bristly tuft. 

Having thus touched on the more salient 
points of horse keeping and management, it 
is but fair, in conclusion, to say, that many 
of the remarks must be taken as subject to 
limitation by circumstances that could not 
be noted in the small space available, and 
that many points of almost equal importance 
are necessarily omitted. 





A Home-Made Hay Gatherer. 
—<>>—- 


Mr. M. I. Shinn, Sedgwick Co., Kans., 
sends a sketch of a hay gatherer.. It is used 
to take the hay to a stack after it has been 
raked up to a convenient place in the 
meadow. One horse attached to a rope at 
each end, and a boy to each horse can take 
the hay to the stack as fast as two men can 
put it up. About all the hay here is gathered 
in the same way. It is quickly done, and re- 
quires but little help ; two boys, two horses, 
and two men can put up more hay with one 





A HOME-MADE HAY GATHERER. 


of these ‘‘ gatherers,” than six men can if 
they take it on wagons. 

The accompanying engraving shows the 
construction of the ‘‘ gatherer.” The hori- 
zontal pieces are 6 feet long with the front 
ends cut with an upward slant to prevent 
catching in the ground. The upright pieces 
are 3 feet long. The ‘‘head piece” is made 
of two planks bolted together with the hori- 
zontal strips placed between them. 





A Salt Box with “Lick Board.” 
—<p— at 


Mr. J. 8. Ulrey, Wabash Co., Ind., writes : 
‘‘Inclosed you will find the drawings of a 
self-feeding salt box. I think it has some 
advantages over any of the many I have 
seen described in the American Agriculturist, 
because it is more natural for stock to lick 
salt than to eat it. There is an open space of 
one inch for the salt to work out of the hop- 
per or box on the ‘shoot board,’ thus fur- 
nishing a constant supply. The one I have is 
ten feet in length and holds about ?/; of a 
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A SALT BOX WITH ‘‘ LICK BOARD.” 


barrel, so that it only needs filling once or 
twice a year. It is placed under the over- 
shoot of my barn, but by having a tight lid 
on the box it could be placed out of doors 
and the salt would be kept dry.” 


Seed Wheat.—As much depends upon 
the variety of grain sown, as upon the prep- 
aration of the soil for it, and the treatment 
which it receives after being placed in the 
soil. There are poor wheats and good wheats, 
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and it pays only to grow the best. The 
‘‘Clawson,” has been tested very thoroughly; 
it, so to speak, has ‘‘ gone through the mill,” 
and takes a high rank as to quality of flour 
produced,and yield per acre. Thereare others. 








Ensilage—Its Ways and Means. 
> 


So far as we are aware, the first account of the 
French experiments in Ensilage of fodder-corn 


THE LION ENSILAGE CUTTER. 


given in this country, were in the American Agri- 
culturist for June, 1875, though in 1873 and ’74, and 
earlier, we described essentially the same process in 
other countries with other crops. Since our first 
article on the ensilage of fodder-corn, the experi- 
ments in this country have been numerous and 
have established, beyond a doubt, the fact that the 
process will preserve the fodder, and, if the proper 
conditions have been observed, without failure. 
Some doubt has been thrown upon the feeding 
value of the fodder thus preserved ; this is a most 
important point, and we are glad to present some 
important testimony from actual experiments in 
feeding in the article upon another page, by Prof. 
McBryde of Teunessee. 

To those who would make their first attempt at 
ensilage, there are three important considerations. 
1. A sufficient crop of fodder-com; 2. A proper 
pit or silo, for preserving it; 3. A machine, with 
the power to drive it, that will rapidly cut the fod- 
der for filling the silo. The first item, the supply 








THE ROSS ENSILAGE CUTTER. | 
of fodder, must have been provided for a month or 
two ago, and need not now be considered. 

The Construction of the Silo. 

The requirement is a pit or cellar which shall be 
free from all infiltration of water and be air tight. | 
This may be built entirely above ground, as in the | 
silos of Mr. Goffart, the French experimenter ; or 
it may be entirely below ground, like adeep square | 
well, or it may be made in a bank, a part above and | 
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a part below the surface. However built it must 
be, by a roof or otherwise, protected from in- 
jury by rain and other storms. As to materials, the 
silo may be of stone, of brick, or of concrete ; no 
doubt, those who live in wooded countries can build 
in the fashion of a log-house, taking special care 
to “chink up” the joints. Wherever the soil is 
of a character that will allow cisterns for rain-water 
to be made by merely cementing upon the sides of 
an excavation, a silo may he made in this manner. 
A thoroughly tight pit being the object, the means 
of securing thiswill 
vary with the lo- 
cality. Of course 
in locating the silo 
the convenience of 
feedingits contents 
must be consider- 
ed, and this will 
require it to be 
placed as near the 
barn as possible. 
The first silo of 
Prof. McBryde, 
whose article on 
feeding is given 
elsewhere, was 
made by excavat- 
ing intoadry knoll 
where the soil was 
“a strong firm clay, 
over a close, dry, 
and compact red 
clay subsoil ;”’ the 
fodder was packed 
directly into this 
without cementing 
the walls. Mr. J. 
M. Bailey’s silo, at 
Winning Farm, Bil- 
lerica, Mass., is 
built with concrete 
walls, 15 inches thick. The silo of Whitman & 
Burrell, near Utica, N. Y., is built of stone, and 
is three feet thick upon one side, next the bank, 
and two feet next to the barn, the roof of which 
extends over and covers the silo. 
The Size of the Silo, 

will be of course governed by the number of ani- 
mals. Mr. Bailey estimates that one cow requires 
for a year 550 cubic feet of ensilaged fodder, and 
if the cows are pastured for half the year, then 275 
cubic fect will be sufficient. He estimates that to 
keep two cows for a year, a silo 10 fect wide, long 
and deep will hold suflici- 
ent. A silo 12 feet wide, 
30 feet long, and 12 feet 
deep, he estimates will hold 
about 87 tons, enough to 
winter 12to 15cows. Where 
stone is plenty, he thinks 
that a silo of the size can 
be built at a cost, besides 
the labor, of about $50. 
Silos have been made by 
digging a pit, putting in 
the fodder as in pitting 
roots, piling it as high as 
practicable, and then cover- 
ing with earth. The diffi- 
culty in this case is, that in 
opening, the earth mixes 
with the fodder; besides 
there is a trouble in keep- 
ing the covering tight, as 
the contents settle; this 
method might answer where , 
straw is plenty, and a sufficient covering can be 
placed over the fodder before putting on the earth. 


Cutting the Fodder Corn. 


Nothing shows the readiness with which inven- 
tors and manufacturers meet and forward every 
improvement in agriculture than this fact. It is 
only about eight years since the terms silo and ensi- 
lage appeared in our agricultural papers ; it is only 
within three years that there have been more than 
two or three silos in the country, yet already there 
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— 
are offered in our advertising columns no less than 
four different machines, all invented and made ex- 
pressly to meet the probable demand for ensilage 
cutters. It is important to the process that the 
cutters should be of sufficient capacity to cut the 
required amount daily. Mr. Bailey thinks that to 
fill the silo to the depth of two feet in each day 
is Letter than to fill it faster, as he finds it to settle 
better. But whatever be the rate at which the 





THE BALDWIN ENSILAGE CUTTER, 


filling goes on, the cutter should be able to supply 
it. We give engravings of the different cutters 
now Offered, which sufficiently illustrate the meth- 
ods upon which they operate, and refer those in- 
terested to the circulars of the makers, for details 
as to capacity, power required, etc. Our adver- 
tising columns give the addresses of the makers. 
The Size to Cut the Fodder, 

In the experiments with ensilage thus far, the 
fodder has been eut into pieces of half an inch 
or less inlength. Probably the size of the pieces 
is of more importance than has been supposed, 
not so much as regards the packing and keeping, 
but in respect to the comfort of the animals in feed- 
ing. One of our friends called on us a while ago, 
and informed us that one of his neighbors, who had 
sueceeded admirably in preserving his fodder, found 
that after his cows had fed upon it for a while with 
evident relish, they all at once seemed reluctant to 
eatit. An examination showed that the gums of 
the cows were badly cut and inflamed, to such a 
degree that they were unable to chew the fodder. 
This trouble was found to be due to the fact that in 
the act of chewing, the short pieces of fodder would 
generally be bitten endwise, and the outer portions 
of the corn, which at the base of the stalk might 


THE CYCLE ENSILAGE CUTTER. 


get very hard, being presented endwise to the 
teeth, were so sharp as to lacerate the gums and 
the tender parts of the mouth. This gentleman 
proposed to overcome the difficulty by cutting 
the fodder longer; if the pieces were longer than 
broad, the animal would take hold of them in the 
usual way and bite against the circumference of 
the stalks rather than against the ends. Of course 
such trouble can only occur when the rind of the 
stalk bas become hard and firm, but it is one of 
the difficulties that should be guarded against. 
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“The ‘Nutritive — of Enailage. 
BY J. M. MCBRYDE, PROF. OF AGRICULTURE, ETC., 


VERSITY OF TENNESSEE. 
> 


UNI- 


The suecess of Ensilage appears to be fairly estab- 

lished by experiments in many different localities, 
~ 

and is therefore no longer an open question. Con- 





pees were contents in »eegeeee vit~weli were 
as nearly as possible alike inage, blood and general 
condition, except in Section II. of Series 1st, de- 
signed simply to test the life-sustaining power of 
ensilage, and in Series 3d, establishing its forcing 
qualities when properly combined with other foods. 

In Sections II and III (Series 1st), the reSults of 
the experiments are not as unfavorable to ensilage 


SER IES 1st.—Experiments testing nutritive and milk-producing value of Ensilage, Jan. 2t0 Feb. = ‘81. 








No. of Daily Rations Weight Ley on Gain per | Gain per Gain per 
‘Anal. Per 1,0 00 ts. Live Weight. 1 Jan. 2a. Feb. ist. month. | day. cent, 
— OO (I) Hay for Standard of C ‘omparison. 
| Tbs. Ibs. tbs. | bs. ths. 
5S [OO MBNNGE AV os tans co oct dsnns cana casleiwsae sient 687 700 13 | 0.43 | 1.8 
(II) Ensilage alone. 
Wbs > NGHARO hicivcicsnsannserdeaaevasena canst | 825 805 —20 —0.66 —2.4 
. 0 ee sc eyuniewensateeeunes | 965 | 957 | re | —0.26 —0.8 
16 |60 ; 900 875 | —%B | —0.83 } —2.7 
“(ID Ensilage with Dry Forage. 
6 /10)bs. Hay, 20 Ibs. Oat-straw..............066- | 700 720 | 20 | 0.66 | 2.8 
1 110 * ‘* 20 Ibs, Ensilage..................6- | 580 540 —40 =pee | —@8 
4 |20 ‘* Oat-straw, 20 lbs. Ensilage.......... < 535 5387 | 2 | 0.06 | 0.8 
(IV) Ensilage with Dry Forage, ana Foods rich in Albuminoids. 
% |101bs. Hay, 20 Ibs. Oat-straw. 64 Ibs Corn- meal| 505 | 525 20 0.66 | 3.9 
12 {10 * * 2 ** Ensilage, 6} “ | 595 40 1.33 7.2 
13 20 ‘* Oat-st.20 ‘ = 6" an 450 | 480 30 | 1.00 6.6 
(V) sane and different Meals. 
2 120 Ibs. Hay, 63 lbs. Rice-corn Meal. ¥ 800 860 | 60 | 2.00 | 7.5 
3 CORN IONE cis sos x's ace a :00 865 915 | 50 1.66 | 5.7 
5 20 os 64 “ Cotton-seed meal.. . 705 745 40 1.33 5.6 
(V 1) Ensilage and different Meals. 
8 '40 lbs. Ensilage, fi} Ibs. Corn-meal........... .. 680 | "50 ' 70 2.33 10.2 
11 40 * ae 6¢ ‘ Cotton-seed meal...... 640 705 | 65 2.16 10.1 
10 40 “ 64 ‘* Rice-corn meal........ 590 | 607 17 I 0.56 28 
(VII) Ensilage and Bran (Milch Cows.) 
17 (24 Ibs. Hay, 1 peck Wheat-bran..... see sceseees 850 840 pa)" | —0.33 | 11 
18 12 24 Ibs. Ensilage, 1 pk. Wheat-bran. 820 805 —-15 | —050 | —1.8 
19 /48 ‘* Ensilage, 1 peck Wheat-bran............ 700 { 690 —10 | —0.33 { —.4 
(VIIL) Miitk Production same cows and rations as VII. 
jist Period— 2nd Period—|3rd Period—| Loss or gain| Loss or gain 
|Average No. Average No.' Average No.\in 3rd Peri-|in 8rd Peri- 
ss . of ibs of milk of lbs of milk|of lbs of milkiod as com- jod as com- 
(Cows from 5 to 7 months with calf.) per day from p "r day from) per fog, ® f’m| pared a pared with 
\Jan. to Jan'y 2 to\Jan'y ve in lbs. list, per cent. 
|\Jan. 19, in-|Jan’y 29, in- Feb'y 8, 
clusive. |clusinve. clusive. | 
17 Fr TETECY, F BCH. csicdvcsccssce scoccecessecess ns | 12.7 | 12.3 i; —0.5 3.9 
18 |g Shorthorn, $Serub.... 0.0... ce ceceeee eee eee ee 80 | 92 | 96 | 16 20/0 
So Jersey, ¢ SCPUD...... 2. cc ccccecsescccas ceves 9.6 tI 9 3 | 8. 6 = * 0 =e 
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cerning the nutritive value of the new food, how- 
ever, the views are many and conflicting. We have 
enthusiastic farmers, on the one hand, declaring 
that ensilage is almost equal, pound for pound, to 
hay—that it is sufficient by, and of, itself not only 
to sustain life, but to fatten—that it can hardly be 
improved upon; and on the other hand scientists 
assert that its value is to be estimated by its per- 
centage of dry matter alone. 
the results of experiments where estimated amounts 
of this and other stuffs were roughly fed to differ- 
ent farm animals of various weights and ages, the 
second, to the results of recent analyses showing 
that it contains 80 per cent and upwards of water. 
The last affirm: ‘‘ Average ensilage contains 823 
Ibs. of water and 173 Ibs. of dry substance in 100, 
and a ton of it skil/fully fed will make 20 lbs. live 
weight of beef which, at 54 cents, would be $1.10. 
The manure might bring it up to $1.50 per ton fecd- 
ing value. In view of the above showing the claim 
that ensilage is a nutritious feeding stuff is simply 
preposterous.”? Now any one who will take the 
trouble to make the necessary calculations from 
the data furnished by No. 14 in Series 2nd, of the 
subjoined experiments, will find that 1,223 lbs. of 
ensilage made 27 lbs. of beef (live weight), or about 
43? Ibs.to the ton. In other words the estimated 
amount is wide of the mark by upwards of 100 per 
cent. Again, the results of allthe following ex- 
periments go to show that ensilage is not of itself 
a perfect food, and that its nutritive value is great- 
ly increased by the addition of other matters. 

Ido not propose, however, to discuss in detail 
the experiments of the several series, my space is 
too limited for this, but simply to ask that all those 
interested in the subject will examine them can- 
didly and fairly, for themseJves. I lave said 
enough, I hope, to show the importance of experi- 
ments carefully and accurately made, without 
previous bias or prejudice. As such these are 
offered, for no expense or labor was spared to make 
them thorough and reliable. They are herewith 
submitted in full and without reserve, along with 
the fewest possible words explanatory of their 
history and bearing. It must be premised that 
every pound of food was carefully weighed—the 


The first refer you to | 





as hia at first sight appear. For it must be ex- 
plained, first, that the month of January, during 
which this Series was continued, was the coldest 
and most inclement experienced in this section for 
years—second, that No. 14 was a cow, dry upwards 
of a month prior to the commencement of the 
tests, but which, about one week thereafter, came 
backtohermilk(she |__ 
was finally dried off | 








| one appeared to suffer much more from the cold 
than the others. Here we have practice confirming 
theory, for the conversion of a portion of the 
carbohydrates into acid and other principles by the 
fermentation incident to the process, and the con- 
sequent loss (comparative) of the fat-formers—the 
fuel of the animal body—would lead us to expect 
just such results. 

In Series 2d, the animals were the same as those 
designated by similar numbers in Series Ist. Each, 
No. 15 excepted, received during the interval be- 
tween the two Series a daily ration, per 1000 Ibs. of 
live weight, of 50 lbs. of ensilage (corn), 6 lbs. of 
the best hay, and 3 pints of corn meal, and in this 
time (about six weeks) No. 15 gained 40 ]bs., No. 9, 
38 Ibs., No. 14, 531bs., No. 8, 17 lbs., and No. 10, 37 
Ibs. ‘The weather during the continuance of this 
Series was damp and unfavorable, but by no means 
as cold as in the January preceding, hence the bet- 
ter results in case of No. 14 fed on ensilage alone. 
No. 9 demands a word or so of explanation. Our 
farm animals relished the corn ensilage from the 
start, but rejected the clover ensilage at first, and 
it was several days before they became accustomed 
to its use. This animal (9) refused its rations for 
nearly a week, and in that time Jost 25 lbs. All the 
loss occurred in the first week. After that time, 
becoming reconciled to the new food, it made 
steady and continuous gains. This experiment en- 
forces the necessity of frequent weighings. It is 
evident that the highest percentages of gain in both 
Series were made by animals fed on mixed rations 
of ensilage and matters richer in albuminoids. 

In Series 3rd, the animals were forced for the 
June market, and all the dates save the first show 
the day when each was sold to the butcher. In 
the interval between this Series and the preceding, 
all the animals except No. 15 received the same 
rations as in the first interval. No. 15 alone of all 
our farm animals (upward of 40 head) persistently 
refused the ensilage from the first. It was therefore 
allotted the ration of hay in Series 1st and 2d, and 
in the first interval 3 pints of meal in addition. 
After the close of Series 2d, we endeavored to force 
it to eat the ensilage, but without success. Hence 
its loss of 30 Ibs. between the last two Series. The 
rapid gain of No. 21, a thorough-bred Shorthorn 

(34/, lbs. per day) is especially noteworthy. No. 14 





- SERIES 3a. —Testing forcing value (ae Ensilage.— May 2a to June 3d, 1881. 


was quite heavy with calf. One striking fact greatly 




















about the middle | No. of, | __ Weight (lbs.) 7 Gain | Gain | Gain 
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dent to the experi- 
ment. Again, Nos. 1 and 4 of Section III, were 
yearlings, weaned only a week or so prior to 
January 2d. They had received up to within 
a few days of that time, hay, meal, and slops. 
No. 1 refused its rations at first and never .ate 


‘SERIES 24. 


March 15th to April 9th. 


—Testing nutritive value of different kinds of Ensilage. 


in favor of ensilage was noticed during this Series. 
The animals, although receiving heavy and con- 
stantly increasing amounts of meal, never became 
gorged. From the beginning to the end of the 
Series their appetites were hearty and vigorous— 

their bowels open 

but not too loose— 
| theirdigestion good. 
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more than half of the amount allowed. No. 3, 
after the first week, ate nearly all. The close cor- 
respondence of the results of Nos. 3 aid 5 in Sec. 
V, and Nos. 8 and 11 in Sec. VI, is especially 
worthy of notice, and makes these four experi- 
ments particularly valuable. In No. 18 of Sec. 
VII, the heavier loss is perhaps explained by the 
greater flow of milk as shown by same number in 
See. VIII. It was remarked by several in attend- 
ance on the animals that those fed on ensilage 








weighting down in 
the Silos, cost us $1.50 per ton, or 7% cts. per 
ewt. This estimate includes the price paid for 
fertilizers, interest on land, ete. 

[The experiments given above are worthy of the 
careful consideration of al) who are interested in 
the subject of ensilage, and with the explanations 
given of them, these tables convey the story in a 
most compact form. Tables with figures repel 
many persons, but there is no other method in which 
facts like these can be presented so compactly. Ep.] 
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Relation of Railroads to Agriculture, etc. 
BY MR. EDWARD ATKINSON. 
: ———— 

I infer from your request that I should sub- 
mit some further considerations on the rela- 
tions of ‘“‘The Railroad and the Farmer,” in 
continuance of the subject, as treated by me 
in No. lof the ‘Journal of the American 
Agricultural Association,” that it is your de- 
sire to submit both aspects of the great 
question to your readers, 

Nothing could suit me better, my interest in 
the matter is purely that of a student,my prac- 
tical work being in an entirely different field, 
and I never value my own essays until some 
one finds enough in them to induce discussion 
and show the weak places in the argument. 

Itis of the utmost importance to the country, 
and to every citizen, that the questions pend- 
ing in respect to the conduct of the railroad 
service of the United States should be rightly 
settled. If the advocates of State or National 
regulation of the rates of traffic are right, it 
is essential that that conviction should be- 
come general ; if they are, on the contrary, 
entirely wrong, and if every measure which 
they attempt is more likely to promote harm 
to the farmer than benefit, then that should 
become the general conviction, and the agita- 
tion of the question ought to cease. 

There are two points of view to be taken 
in this connection. One, that of the farmer 
who thinks he has been aggrieved because 
the charge per mile for carrying his product 
over a short distance to its market, is greater 
than that to which his competitor, one or two 
thousand miles away, is subjected in the 
same work. The natural question which 
presents itself to his mind is, ‘‘ Why should I 
not be entitled to a pro rata charge, 7. e. 
an equal charge per mile?” 

On the other hand, the railroad manager, 
who is endeavoring to the bet of his ability to 
serve all his customers at the lowest possible 
rate consistent with his maintaining his posi- 
tion in competition with all the rivers and 
canals of the country, and in many cases with 
competing lines of railroad, is now asking him- 
self, ‘“how can I possibly serve this farmer 
who is near the market which he wishes to 
reach without cutting off my income from 
the distant farmer whose traffic I can afford 
to take at a much less rate per mile?” 

The point which separates these two men, 
and prevents their coming to an adjustment 
to which both can agree, is substantially this 
—that the profit upon railroad service consists 
in a very small fraction of money per ton of 
merchandise handled and hauled. In the 
article upon the relation of the Railroad and 
the Farmer, one of the tables computed by 
Mr. J. R. Blanchard, of the Erie Railroad, 
shows that the entire profit of the railroad 
service of the State of New York, in the year 
1879, consisted of twenty-three hundredths 
of a cent—less than a quarter of a cent—per 
ton of merchandise hauled one mile. This 
is a very small margin within which to work ; 
and a very slight variation may make profit 
or loss upon the undertaking. 

There has been a great deal of anxious con- 
sideration given to this subject by the man- 
agers of railroads; and among other points 
that have been proved, it has appeared that 
on certain classes of freight hauled long dis- 
tances, the cost of loading, handling, and 
other terminal expenses amounted to only 
one-eighth or twelve one-hundredths of a cent 
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per ton per mile of the distance over which 
the merchandise was carried. This example, 
of course, applied to large quantities of freight 
hauled long distances; while, on the other 
hand, another example upon the same line of 
railroad proved that the actual expense of 
loading, handling, and other terminal ex- 
penses, amounted to ten and four-tenths cents 
per ton per mile; and this, of course, was 
upon small quantities, loaded at a way sta- 
tion, and hauled but a short distance. 

The farmer who complains of his rate, and 
who asks a pro rata charge, therefore, de- 
mands to be protected at the cost of the rail- 
road against the disadvantages of his posi- 
tion. His complaint really lies against the 
nature of things, not against the railroad 
management. If the railroad managers un- 
dertake to work for him at the rate which 
he demands, they would become bankrupt 
within a year, and he would have no railroad, 
or a bankrupt one, which is about as bad. 
Then he could not move his crop at all with 
advantage. The value of his farm and his 
produce would both go back to what it was 
before the railroad was built. 

On the other hand, the farmer alleges that 
it may be in the power of railroad managers 
to so arrange their schedule of charges as to 
make the short haul pay more than its rela- 
tive expense, and thus make up for the loss 
that they may have incurred in doing the 
long distance business at less than cost; 
occasionally in the railroad wars such a state 
of things may have existed for a very short 
time. Few men, however, appear to be more 
conversant with the real need of their cus- 
tomers than the sagacious managers of the 
railroad service of the United States; and 
one who, like the writer, has no interest in 
the carriage of freight, either over the long 
distance or the short, may find much interest 
in observing the care with which many of the 
schedules have been arranged; such as those 
established in connection with large factory 
towns, for moving into those towns the food, 
the fuel, and the raw material at very low 
charges, in order to foster and promote the 
special industry of that town or city to the 
utmost; while somewhat higher charges are 
imposed upon the finished product carried 
away and distributed to distant places. If 
we regard the railway charge as a necessary 
charge upon industry, and one that cannot be 
entirely avoided, this plan certainly consti- 
tutes the most sagacious method for promot- 
ing and developing the branches of industry 
which are most served by the railroads. 

In point of fact, these questions are the 
constant study of the ablest men in the coun- 
try, whose interests are identical with, and 
not antagonistic to, those of their customers ; 
who are compelled to study every part of 
their work, and whose profit consists in a 
very small fraction of the sum that they save 
the community in the conduct of their work. 

The main point from which this subject 
needs to be considered, is the function of the 
railroad system asa whole. When these ques- 
tions are considered in this larger way, with 
sole reference to the general business of the 
country, the facts assume an importance 
that almost bewilder the student in attempt- 
ing to present them. For instance, there is 
one aspect of the question that was not pre- 
sented in my contribution to the ‘‘ Journal of 
Agriculture,” which has since occurred to 
me, as follows :—there will probably be con- 
structed, in the year 1881, within the limits 
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of the United States, ten thousand miles of 
new railroad. The average cost will not be 
far from twenty-five thousand dollars ($25,000) 
per mile. The total expenditure will be two 
hundred and fifty million dollars ($250,000,- 
000) in one year. This statement in money 
is merely the measure of the actual substance 
in food, fuel, clothing, means of shelter, iron, 
steel, timber, and other articles which will be 
consumed during the year; a part of them 
in enabling the workmen to do the work, and 
a part being the fixed investment which 
will depend for its profit upon its future use, 

Nearly all the substances thus consumed 
must have been produced and saved during 
the year preceding the one in which they are 
invested in new railroads. Whence comes 
this force? How can we spare it from other 
work without the other work suffering? The 
answer may be found, perhaps, in the follow- 
ing statement :—The difference in the railroad 
charge for moving merchandise— mostly 
western farm products—over the N. Y. Cen- 
tral and Hudson River Railroad in the year 
1879, as compared to the rate that was 
charged from 1866-69 inclusive, by the same 
corporation, (reducing the charge of 1866 to 
1869 to gold), was a little under 1'°/,ooooths 
ct. per ton per mile (about one cent and one- 
sixth.) Applying this rate of reduction in 
the charge to the actual tons carried over 
that single road in that single year, and it 
amounted to twenty-six million six hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. That is to say, 
if this corporation had charged in the year 
1879 the same rate (in gold) that it charged 
between 1866 and 1869 inclusive, it would 
have taxed the farmers, the mechanics, and 
the manufacturers $26,650,000 more than it 
actually did collect for the service. That road 
performed, in that year, one-twentieth part 
of the railroad service in the United States, 

If other roads have reduced their charge, 
in the same ratio that this corporation has, 
the difference saved for the year 1879 was 
five hundred and thirty-three million dollars 
($533,000,000). Many other roads have made 
as great a reduction, but not all of them. It 
is, however, far within bounds and under 
the mark, to assume that other roads have 
made an average reduction equal to one half 
that made by this corporation. It therefore 
follows that the saving on the traffic of 1879, 
as compared to the period previously named, 
viz. 1866 to 1869 was two hundred and sixty- 
six millions five hundred thousand dollars 
($266,500,000); a sum far more than sufficient 
to build the 7,400 miles of new railroad that 
was constructed in the year 1880. 

In the year 1880 a still larger traffic passed 
over all the lines of the United States than 
in the year 1879, at as great a ratable reduc- 
tion in the charge. Hence it follows that a 
sufficient sum was saved in the year 1880 on 
the railroad traffic over existing lines, as 
compared to the rates charged only twelve to 
fourteen years since, to pay for the construc- 
tion of the ten thousand miles of railroad 
that are being built in the year 1881. 

It may therefore rightly be suggested that 
even where special grievances have occurred, 
it may be wiser to wait the sure remedy that 
time must bring, because the interest of the 
railroad managers is identical with that of 
their customers, rather than risk impairing 
a service on which the general prosperity of 
the country absolutely depends, by special 
legislation, which may in the nature of the 
case be either obstructive or inoperative. 
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Single Roses—The Many-flowered. 

To speak of ‘the Rose,” conveys to most 
persons the idea of the very double rose of 
the garden or greenhouse ; in its widest 


sense the term includes a great number of 
very unlike flowers. Doubtless all of our 


prized double roses had their origin in per- | 


fectly single wild species, and in our admira- 
tion of these garden forms we seem to have 
neglected the single roses, and to have for- 
gotten that they too have claims upon our no- 
tice. While we admire the typical full double 
garden roses, it is not necessary that we should 
ignore the single roses altogether, In the 





THE MANY-FLOWERED ROSE (Rosa multiflor.:). 
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ter for being double. The Many-flowered 
Rose (Rosa multiflora), is known in its double 
form, as the ‘‘ Seven Sisters” Rose, producing 
large clusters of pinkish roses in great pro- 
fusion, but unfortunately not quite hardy in 
northern gardens. That well known hardy 
| and rampant climber, the ‘‘ Boursalt,” is, by 
some writers, referred to this 
| (R. multiflora), but is so very 
unlike it that it seems hard- 
ly possible that it could have 
had this origin. The single 
form of the Many-fiowered 
Rose, which seems to be 
scarcely known in Europe, 








doubling of the petals of flowers by cultiva- | flowered with us this spring, after a most | 
tion we do not always multiply all their good | 


qualities. 
the ‘‘ Ramanas Rose” (Rosa rugosa) of Japan, 
which in its usual single form has long been 
one of our prime favorites. It is true that its 
stems are horribly thorny, but its foliage has 
a robust character quite unlike that of other 
roses, while its large pink or white flowers, 
though single, have a fragrance that is rarely 
equalled, and may be regarded as the typical 
rose odor, as certain tints are regarded as the 
proper rose-color ; besides, the great scarlet 
fruits of this are so showy in autumn, that 
the bush is worth cultivating for these alone. 
We saw notices in the European journals 
of a double Rosa rugosa, and after a while 
procured it. Its blooming was this spring 
awaited with much interest; it bloomed, and 
in appearance was a fairly respectable double 
rose. We tested its odor, and would not give 
one flower of the single for a basketful of the 


We have an illustration of this in ' 


double. The odor appears to have diminished | 


as the petals multiplied ; it is fragrant, to be | 


sure, but not that abundant satisfying fra- 


grance which the single form possesses in so | 
high a degree. This, by the way, is an illus- | 


tration of our view that the popular notion 
that a flower, even a rose, is not always bet- 


severe winter, which shows it to be much 
hardier than its double form. 


pink, and the bush, with its profusion of 
bloom, might be taken at a little distance 
for a blackberry, did not an inspection of the 
flowers show them to be real roses. The 
plant is a native of China, is a climber, and 


in roses, even if they are not double. 
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Notes from the Pines. 
— 


: - —_ | may be described as having flowers like an 
flowers, barely an inch across, are white or | 





ceived from him a note to this effect, ‘‘Do 
you grow Anthemis tinctoria? if not, get 
it.” Knowing the writer, and how much this 
conveyed, I at the proper season procured 
the Anthemis, and I may, by the way, add, 
that I obtained it from the correspondent 
himself, who is quite as liberal with his 


DYERS’ CHAMOMILE (Anthemis tinctoria), 


plants as with his information about them. 


Anthemis Tinctoria, or Dyers’ Chamomile, 


“‘Ox-eye Daisy,” but yellow all over; the com- 
mon ‘‘ Ox-eye” has a yellow disk with white 
ray flowers, while in this, the rays are yel- 
low as well as the central portion or disk. I 


| send you the top of a plant which you may 


The Managing Editor said to me the other | 


day when I was in the city, ‘“‘ Can’t you give 
us some ‘Notes from the Pines’?” There 
were no tears in his eyes, but he presented 
the request with ‘‘ tears in his voice,” which 
I can not resist. 
tural correspondent, who never writes unless 
he has something to say, and then has a way 
of-putting things that is charming for its 
brevity. The greatest praise that he can 
give to another horticulturist is : ‘‘ He knows 
a good thing when he sees it.” This friend 
knows lots of good things, and has the most 
commendable way of telling others about 
them. For example, a year or two ago I re- 


: | have engraved, though you can not engrave 
worthy of the attention of those interested | ~* tie A 


its bright yellow color. [The engraving of 

this Anthemis is given above.—ED.] There are 
Yellows and ‘‘ Yallers.’”’ 

Common “ yaller” flowers I despise, but 

there are yellow flowers that I admire. Some 

of the early yellows of the Primroses, Nar- 


| cissuses, etc., are tender and delicate; then 


I have a capital horticul- | 


on the other hand are the rich tints, com- 
monly called ‘ golden yellow,” such as we 
see in some of our Golden-rods and other 
native flowers, and in this Anthemis, a color 
which is as far removed from the common 
‘‘valler” of the ‘‘ Pumpkin-blow ” as can be. 
How a true golden yellow lights up a bouquet, 
a garden, ora landscape ! Imagine an autumn 
without a Golden-rod, what a dreary season 
it would be! Having grown the Anthemis we 
see why our friend commended it. It forms 
a branching mass about two feet high, begins 
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to show its bright flowers in June and blooms, 


on and on, and keeps blooming, until frost 
comes, always a bright spot where it stands, 
and always ready to be cut and to bloom all 
the more for the cutting. By the way, the 
French common name for the plant is Gil 
de Boeuf—‘‘ Ox-eye,” the same name that we 
give to the related ‘“‘ Whiteweed.” Com- 
mending Anthemis tinctoria as one of the 
good things, among hardy perennials, to have 
in a garden, I would say a word about 
Fresent Flower Fashions. 

One brought up in New England, where 
almost every meadow is a sheet of white 
with the ‘‘Ox-eye Daisy,” finds it difficult to 
see any beauty in what he has been taught 
to look upon as a pestiferous weed, the most 
despicable of plants. I do not despise any 
plant, but there are some that I do not love, 
and ‘‘ Whiteweed ” is one of them. So long 
asI stay at home, in the country, I do not see 
much‘‘Whiteweed,” but when I go to the city, 
Iam met on every hand by my pet aversion. 
On the street and at the corners are men with 
baskets of the ‘‘Ox-eye Daisy”; the win- 
dows of the florists show enormous bunches 
of them, and if I enter a street car, the 
woman opposite will have a large cluster in 
her belt. In the season of them, this is bad 
enough, but the florists force them, and begin 
to intrude the ‘‘ Ox-eye Daisy” in February 
and March, while those in the fields are still 
dormant. No doubt this fashion ..ill have its 
day, and we might be glad that it prevails, 
did we know that their abundance in the 
city diminished the weed in the farmer’s 
fields—which is doubtful... . The severe cold 
of last winter in many localities so injured 

The Chinese Wistaria, 
that its failure to bloom was very general, 
even in some of the sheltered streets of the 
city. This vine is so frequently planted in 
New York, there being many magnificent 
specimens, that its failure is a public calam- 
ity. An occasional severe winter like the 
last will kill the buds, and this should suggest 
the more frequent planting of its relative, 

Our Native Wistaria, 
which, besides being perfectly hardy, is in 
some respects preferable to the Chinese, 
especially in the fact that its flower clusters 
do not open until the foliage is well de- 
veloped. In the native species the flowers, 
and the clusters, are much smaller than in the 
exotic, and instead of the beautiful blue of 
the Chinese, we have a pale lilac, which, 
though pleasing, is not brilliant. Still more 
satisfactory than the usual form is the 

White Variety of this, 
which seems to be very little known. This 
is so rarely seen in cultivation, that I doubted 
if it was in the catalogues, but referring to 
that of Ellwanger & Barry, found that they 
had it as ‘‘a seedling of ours.” This shows 
that the native Wistaria has a tendency to 
produce white-flowered plants from the seed. 
Our own vine came from Mr. A. S. Fuller, 
who many years ago found it in that strange 
collection of rare odds and ends, the nursery 
of the late Wm. R. Prince, at Flushing, L. 
I. The vine is one of the best of our climbers, 
the flowers being of a pure white. 

The Yellowwood, or Virgilia, 

I have commended once before, but it 
is so easily among the finest*of fine trees, 
and withal being a native, that I am sure I 
do tree-lovers good service by keeping it be- 
fore them. What a show it was this spring 
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—short-lived on account of the rains, but that | 
is not the fault of the tree. The long, loose, | 
graceful tassels of the purest white made the | 
tree an object of rare beauty. Then the fo- | 
liage soon takes on such a robust, semi-metal- 
lic hue—a green unlike any other that I know 
of. Cladrastis tinctoria is the botanical name 
of the tree, though it is often called Virgilia 
lutea.... There have been many misnomers 
in naming plants after people, and when a 
good name is attached to a good plant it is 
fortunate. Whoever gave the name to the 
Hydrangea ** Thomas Hogg,”’ 
made a happy hit, for the plant is one of the 
best introductions of late years. Its occur- 
rence on the street-stands in large numbers, 
not only attests its popularity, but the ease 
with which it is multiplied. A little plant, 
four inches high, will give a flower cluster 
as many inches across, of the purest white, 
while a large bush, if properly pruned into 
shape, will produce the globular clusters so 
freely that the whole becomes a wonder of 
floral abundance....I have not yet undertaken 
to make a “‘ wild garden,” though there are 
two or three corners about the place that 
have become rather wild. It is convenient 
to have such spots where odds and ends can 
be puton probation. Going towards one of 
these I saw some bright rose-purple flowers 
that I could not at first recognize ; a closer 
view showed them to be clusters of 
‘“*The Perennial Pea.’’ 

Possibly a chance seedling had come up 
there, and unnoticed had rambled over the 
bushes, and was just making its existence 
known by its flowers, showing what a capital 
plant this is for a wild garden, and that a 
place where it can ‘‘ go as you please” over 
the low bushes, is just the one for this grand 
old plant. In speaking of this, I would not 
omit a good word for its white variety, which, 
on the whole, I like even better than the 
colored one, but it is well to have both.... 
One spring, in making a rock-work in a cor- 
ner, now 10 or 12 years ago, a seedling birch 
was noticed. As shade would not come amiss 
in that place, the little thing, a foot high, 
was allowed to remain. The tree is a 
Red or River Birch, 


of which there are several along the river | 


bank a few rods away, and seedlings often 
come up here and there from their scattered 
seeds. The tree is now 30 feet high, its trunk 
between 9 and 10 inches through, and it has 
a large, handsome head. I mention this for 
the encouragement of those who neglect to 
raise trees from seeds, for fear that they shall 
never see the results of their labor. Many 
a prairie farmer would gladly give $10 to 
have this tree near his house—who might 
have groves had he put in the seeds ten years 
ago—not especially of this kind, but of 
other forest trees that grow much faster. 





The **Hall’s Japan Honeysuckle,’’ 


is, upon the whole, the best of all the Honey- 
suckles. It is not only among fruits that 
one kind will stand out as the most popular 
of all of its kind. What the Concord is 
among grapes, and the Bartlett among pears, 
so is Hall’s among Honeysuckles, combining 
all the good qualities of all the others, and 
adding some of its own. Some may object 
that it lacks the bright colors of the Dutch, 
and others, but its flowers open of the purest 
white, and in a few days change to a color 
that can best be described as ‘‘ Nankeen,” 
ashade among flowers as rare as it is pleasing. 
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“Peen To.”—The Flat Peach of China, 


China produces strange and peculiar vege- 
table forms, as well as quaint people and 


| unique manufactures. Among their radishes, 


the ‘‘Rose-Colored Winter,” is so unlike 
other radishes, and so striking in its form, 


| that one asked to guess its origin would be 
_ likely to say that it must be Chinese. The 


fruits in China present many strange forms, 
among them the ‘‘Peen To,” the ‘Chinese 
Flat Peach,” which is as unusual as a peach 
as a Celestial is asa man. The ‘“ Peen To” ig 
not regarded as a distinct species, but as a 
curious form of the ordinary peach. In the 
ordinary varieties of the peach, any change 
from the globular form is mainly lengthwise, 
and slightly oblong peaches are not uncom- 
mon. In the ‘‘ Peen To,” the fruit appears as 


| if it were compressed until the flattening out 
| could go no further on account of the stone ; 


indeed, there is at the upper end scarcely any 
flesh between the skin and the stone. The 
engraving gives this curious fruit in section. 
The tree, cultivated under glass, in England, 
proves to be nearly evergreen. Our friend, P. 
J. Berckmans, Augusta, Ga., grew this variety 
a number of years ago, and we now learn 
that it is being cultivated in Florida. Dr. J.C. 
Neal, Alachua Co., Fla., sends us a specimen 
of fruit, and writes that in their climate and 
soil the tree flourishes admirably, being a 
rampant grower and exempt from nearly all 


| the diseases and troubles that attack ordinary 
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THE ‘‘ PEEN TO’? OR FLAT PEACH OF CHINA. 


peach trees. With him the tree blooms in 
December, and bears very abundant crops, 
which ripen in April and May. This peach 
is not only interesting on account of its pecu- 
liar shape, but is really desirable as a fruit. 
The specimen sent us, which was picked quite 
green, did not arrive until eight days later, 
and was then in good eating condition, show- 
ing that it has qualities which commend it to 
the shipper. The fruit is very sweet and of 
delicious flavor, and theugh it had been picked 
over a week was really very fine. We would 
suggest to our Florida friend that he experi- 
ment with seedlings of this interesting vari- 
ety. We shall be glad to learn how far north 
this Flat Peach has been found to succeed. 


Among the Strawberries. 


Ps 

In the vicinity of New York City the hight 
of the Strawberry season is the first half of 
June, and those two weeks have rarely been 
more unfavorable than during the present 
year. The abundant—almost continuous 
rains, while admirable for the growth of the 
plants and the ‘‘swelling ” of the berries, al- 
lowed quite too little sunshine to perfect the 
fruit in color and flavor. Often the berries 
reached their full size and then commenced 
to decay before attaining their proper color. 
The unfavorable weather prevented us from 
making our usual visits to the grounds of the 
growers, and our observations, aside from 
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our own trial beds anda frequent tour among 
the commission men, have been confined to 
the exhibitions at Mineola and New York, 
and a visit to the grounds of E. P. Roe at 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson. Of the newer ber- 
ries we have been most interested in 


The ‘ Bidwell”? Strawberry, 
as we had offered it as a premium, and been 
instrumental in sending it far and wide to 
every corner of the country. In thus send- 
ing out the ‘‘ Bidwell” we relied upon Mr. E. 
P. Roe’s judgment that it was ‘‘ the coming 
berry.” We felt safe in doing this, as we had 
known Mr. Roe to be the first to discover and 
make known faults in his own seedlings of 
other fruits. Besides, we were informed by 
Mr. R. himself, that he did not control the 
‘‘ Bidwell,” but others had it in cultivation. 
It was very gratifying to see the ‘‘ Bidwell” 
in cultivation on a large scale ; to see large 
beds that were set out last August for market 
purposes, and also beds of two years’ stand- 
ing. After a careful inspection of the ‘ Bid- 
well,” on various soils, and in different con- 
ditions, we feel like congratulating those who 
have received the plants as premiums. The 
productiveness of the plant is simply won- 
derful, and that is one great point in a straw- 
berry, while it runs of unusually uniform 
size. With our present knowledge, if asked 
to name a strawberry which we would prefer 
to the ‘‘ Bidwell” to send out as premiums, we 
could not do it, as we do not now know of 
any one berry that we can soconfidently rec- 
ommend for general cultivation. The lead- 
ing strawberry of the last two years has been 
The ‘*Sharpless,”’ 
and an admirable fruit it has proved to be. 
The markets are an excellent test of the 
value of a fruit, and the ‘‘Sharpless” has ap- 
peared in great abundance. As compared to 
the ‘‘ Bidwell,” we should say that it did not 
equal that in productiveness, and was not so 
firm for shipping—still the ‘‘Sharpless” will 
long hold a prominent place in the list of 
first class strawberries. The chief novelty 
brought to our notice the present season is 
The ‘‘ Manchester.” 

Some time ago, our friend, J. T. Lovett, 
Small Fruit Grower at Little Silver, N. J., in- 
timated that he 
had a surprise 
in store for us 
at ‘‘ strawberry 
time.” Last 
spring he sent 
us an invita- 
tion to visit the 
grounds of Mr. 
Jesse Battey, at 
Manchester, N. 
J. We were 
unable tg go, 
but we request- 
ed afriend who 
did go, to bring 
specimens and 
information. It 
seems that another party from Philadelphia 
and vicinity met a large party from around 
New York to pass judgment on the berry. 
Mr. Battey found the plant asa chance seed- 
ling and multiplied it until he now has 
several acres planted with it. There is 
nothing remarkable about the size or shape 
of the fruit, as the engraving of a cluster 
shows. The productiveness is described as 
something wonderful, when the soil, or 





** OLIVER GOLDSMITH.”’ 
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properly earth (for there is little that can be 


called soil), in which it grows, is considered. 
Thinking that we might not know the ‘“‘ Pine 
Barren ” soil, our friend was at the trouble 
of bringing us a sample in which the plants 
grew. Among the horticulturists who met 
at Manchester, were experts like E. P. Roe, 
J. T. Lovett, Wm. Parry, W. F. Dreer, J. H. 
Hale, John Collins, C. W. Idell, W. F. Bas- 





THE NEW STRAWBERRY—THE ‘‘ MANCHESTER.” 


sett, B. B. Hance, and many others. After 
inspecting the plants in the field, and the 
fruit at the table, they gave as the ‘‘ sense 
of the meeting,” comparing it with the Wil- 
son, side by side on the same ground: ‘1. In 
size it averages one and a half larger. 2. Of 
much better flavor. 3. It is far more attrac- 
tive in appearance. 4. The plant is double 
the size and much more vigorous. 5. It car- 
ries the fruit higher from the ground. 6. 
The yield is one half greater. 7. In firmness 
it fully equals the Wilson.” We should have 
differed as to Nos. 2 and 3. It is not only of 
‘‘much better flavor,” but it has a very good 
flavor, which the Wilson has not; it is not 
only ‘‘far more attractive in appearance,” 
but is really attractive in appearance—being 
bright at the end of four days, while the Wil- 
son begins to be duil as soon as it is picked. 
We look upon the Manchester with much 
interest, for the reason that many of our 
popular varieties, which were satisfactory in 
the rich soils where they originated, have 
been miserably poor when taken to light, 





“SENECA QUEEN,”’ 
sandy soils. In this we have a berry that 
started at the other end, originates upon a 
sand so poor, that it can not with propriety 
be called asoil. It can not be possible for it 
to be planted in a poorer soil, and have every 
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reason to believe that wherever it may be 
grown it will hereafter be better than it was 
when seen by this party of visitors. We shall 
be greatly disappointed if the ‘‘ Manchester” 
does not make its mark in the future. 

Among the varieties that were offered as 

novelties last year, and after another season’s 
trial are found to possess real merit, and are 
likely to retain a place in our collections, are : 
“Oliver Goldsmith,” 
which originated with 
Wm. Bennison, Dela- 
ware, Ohio, and is 
claimed to be a cross 
between the Monarch 
of the West and 
Charles Downing. It 
is said to be remarka- 
bly hardy. The plant 
is very prolific, the 
berries of good size, 
reasonably firm, of the 
shape shown in the 
engraving. The neck, 
which is here very 
conspicuous, is an ex- 
cellent feature in a 
strawberry, as it faci- 
litates preparing it for 
the table. This va- 
riety is regarded as 
a strong competitor 
of the ‘ Bidwell.” 
**Seneca Queen.” 

This, as the engrav- 
ing shows, is quite the 
opposite of the preced- 
ing in shape, being 
usually broader than long. It is another won- 
derfully prolific variety. In flavor it stands 
among the very best ; the high quality and 
abundance of its fruit make it a first-class 
home berry. Its success in the market is doubt- 
ful, especially on account of the dark color of 
the fruit, much like the old “‘ Black Prince.” 

‘*Memphis Late,’’ . 
is a variety highly commended by Mr. Roe 
as having the genuine wild strawberry flavor. 
The plants on Mr, R.’s grounds were remark- 
ably vigorous. Its lateness is shown by the 
fact that when 
we took the 
others for illus- 
trations, this 
was not only 
unripe, buteven 
not full-grown. 
**Red Jacket.”’ 

This, on the 
other hand, is 
commended for 
its earliness 
and excellent 
flavor. Just 
after the long rains the fruit was intensely 
sour, but showed high quality ; it is too soft 
for a market variety, but no doubt of value 
for home use. Another promising variety is 

**Mount Vernon, or Kirkwood.” 

Mr. Lovett, in writing about the ‘‘ Man- 
chester,” mentions this as one of the new va- 
rieties that ‘‘have come to stay,” and most 
surprising accounts are given by others of the 
crops it has yielded. Mr. L. thinks that the 
plants are the strongest of any he has seen. 
The berries are described as being very large 
and regular, light scarlet, and exceptional- 
ly fine in flavor; ripens decidedly late, in 
firmness about like the ‘‘Charles Downing.” 





‘“SRED JACKET.” 
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THE IROUSEROLD. 


> For other Household Items see ‘* Basket” pages. 
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A Cupboard and Book-Rack. 


eae 

George O. Cook, Polk Co., Minn., sends a 
sketch and description of a cupboard and 
book-rack that he has found very handy. 
“It is made from pine matched flooring and 
is 6 ft. high, 4 ft. wide, the cupboard being 
half the hight. The boards forming the 





A CUPBOARD AND BOOK-RACK, 


bottom are raised 3 inches from the ground, 
giving respectively 18 inches and 14 inches 
.clear for the shelves of the cupboard. The 
shelves of the book-rack are respectively 14, 


| 








11, and 9 inches from each other. The tongue | 
on. the boards at top and on cupboard is left | 


on, and the top edge rounded, forming a kind 
of moulding. Four boards form the sides of 


handy article of furniture can be made of 
any dimensions desired.”—The 
herewith given shows the appearance cf the 
affair when finished and in use. 


—_—— ee 


Home Topics. 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
> 
More on the Subject of Bed-Bugs. 

I have had another bout with these pests. 
How do they come? I wish they made a noise 
like mosquitoes; but no! they come upon 
you like a thief in the night, while ail is quiet. 
I am thankful that a bite wakes me at once, 
else I might not have known to this day that, 
the enemy was in our midst. It was more 
than two weeks after I felt the first alarm, 
and lit a lamp to kill the foe, before I was 
able to clean the suspicious chamber. Every 
day I turned up the corners of the mattresses 
and examined the bedsteads, and scrutinized 
all the bedding and walls, but never a bug 
did I see except in the night. Only a few 
nights before the cleaning I found the first 
small bugs, half a dozen adults having pre- 
ceded them in previous nights. I never sleep 
soundly when I suspect bed-bugs, but light a 
lamp and go to hunting whenever I hear a 
child nestling uneasily. I began to clean the 
chamber by examining all the clothing as I 
took it down from the hooks ; all the articles 


i 


engraving | 
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rooms ; then every article of bedding, but | sugar, and let all boil together for a few min- 


with no success until I came to the mattresses, 
On two corners I found the clusters of tiny 
white eggs with some newly-hatched bugs, 
and in two or three places in the spring-bed, 
nests which promised a prolific increase. All 
of the time I was very careful not to scatter 
them, preferring to hunt them in the bed- 
steads, and hoping to run no risk of getting 
them into the walls or under the mop-boards. 
One slat at a time was taken out carefully, 
watching at each end, and then examined in 
every portion before putting back. The whole 
bedstead was cleaned, and then the cracks 
and joints brushed with ammonia. [I like to 
use this because it kills the bugs and (I believe, 
but am not certain from my own observation) 
destroys the life of the eggs, but its powerful 
smell brings out in dismay any bugs that 
have escaped my eye. I use a fine knitting 
needle to poke out the cracks. I kill all of the 
bugs, and crush all the eggs that I see, and 
dose well with ammonia where I cannot see. 
I found only a few full-grown bugs, and it 
seemed to me I did the hunting and destruc- 
tion business very thoroughly, but I never 
feel sure that the work is all done, and con- 
tinue to watch and search for some time after 
the big hunt. If I see another bug I shall 
try the new remedy recommended to me by 
a neighbor. She says there is nothing like 
alum, as she has learned by experience. Her 
directions were: ‘‘ Dissolve alum in water, 
using a little more alum than the water will 
take up. Wash over every possible place for 
bugs with this strong solution, using a rag or 
a brush, as is most convenient.” This remedy 
is safe and cheap, and is said to be very 
effectual. 
rooms, how would it do to use a white-wash 
brush, and go all over the walls, floors, and 
ceilings? Alum is cheap, and it is easily dis- 
solved in water. 

I asked, ‘‘ How do they come?” We can- 
not tell in each particular case, but by great 
care we can usually keep free from them, 


the cupboard, and two the book-rack. This | though the case is a hard one when one 


moves into a house with infested walls. My 
neighbor lent an umbrella, and when, after a 


week or so, it was returned, she opened it | 
She had no | 


while carrying it to its place. 


For a log house, or in unfinished | 


| 
| 


utes. Then add a level teaspoonful of butter 
and one egg well beaten. To prevent the egg 
from cooking unevenly, stir carefully a little 
of the boiling mixture into the egg, thus 
thinning it before you turn it into the mix. 


| ture, always stirring fast as you gradually mix 


| and finds to be very convenient. 





thought of bugs, but there wasa poor hungry- | 
| looking bed-bug in the folds of the umbrella! | 


A hired man came to a new place to work, 


and the next morning a bug was found on the | 


wall near his valise. An overcoat was bor- 
rowed in a storm, and in its folds was found 


a bed-bug. People who are very careful 


never lay the outer clothing of visitors upon | “ : 
simple that it can be made by any one who 


a bed, but upon a table or chair. It seems 
unkind to be so suspicious, but my mother 
tells of seeing a great bed-bug on the shawl 
of a visitor, as it was handed to her, which 
so disconcerted her that she impulsively 
started to carry both bonnet and shawl 
into the wood-shed. A very neat and lovely 
lady told me of finding one of these repul- 
sive insects on the white strings of her Leg- 
horn bonnet on her return from church, 
Lemon Sauce. 

Grate the yellow peel from one lemon. 
Tear out the pulp containing the juice, and 
cut into bits. The thick white portion is of 
nouse. Soak a heaping teacupful of bread 
crumbs, or a long thick slice of bread in hot 


| water, rubbing it fine and smooth. Add more | 


water, putting lemon, crumbs, and water 
together, so that there shall be about a pint 


of furniture as I removed them from the ! and a‘/half in all. Add asmall teacupful of 








| 


the egg with the rest. When cool this makes 
an excellent sauce, and eaten with bread is 
better for children (or any one else) than the 
common lemon pie. It ‘‘ goes further,” too, 
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A Folding Cot or Bed for Children, 
~~ 


Mr. H. A. McLaughlin, Butler Co., Pa, 
‘‘noticing so many valuable hints in regard 
to home-made articles for the household,” 
adds his mite by sending a model for a small 
cot, or bed, that he made for children’s use, 
The cot is 
so constructed that it folds up and can be 
put away in a closet, or other small place, 
when not in use. It is made of pine, and ig 
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Fig. 1—THE COT SHOWN OPEN. 


4 feet long by 2|; feet wide; the sides and 
ends are 1 foot high, and made of three 
strips of boards, held together by two cross- 
pieces. The legs are 8 inches in length. The 
main part, or ‘‘ body” of the cot, is made of 
strips of boards, 3 inches wide; the sides, 
ends, and legs, being attached to it by hinges, 
twelve innumber. There are eight hooks 
and eyes, one at each upper corner, and one 
for each leg. These hold the parts in position 
when the cot is set up for use. The hinges 





Fig. 2.—THE COT FOLDED. 


and hooks and eyes cost not far from 80 

cents. Such a cot, as here described, is so 

is handy with ordinary tools, and, as Mr. 

McL. says, ‘‘in a single day’s time.” The 

cot as opened for use is shown in figure 1; 

when folded it appears as seen in figure 2. 
ee 


Cucumber Catsup.—Several years ago 
we gave our method of making this, with cu- 
cumbers only. We now give a recipe with 
additions; we have not tried this, but can 
commend that made in the same manner with 
cucumbers alone, as most excellent. Take a 
dozen large ripe cucumbers, pare, cut open 
and remove the seeds, and grate toa pulp; 
place the pulp in a bag of thin muslin and 
hang it up to drain. Next day remove the 
grated cucumber from the bag, add two or 
three onions and green peppers chopped fine, 
a tablespoonful of salt, mix well, and place 
in a jar with sufficient vinegar to cover it. 
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A Hint About Papering. 
aise 

Mrs. M. A. Stuart, Yakima Co., Washing- 
ton Terr., feels that she is much indebted to 
the American Agriculturist for the useful 
hints it has given her, and would send some 
in return. In all new countries the people 
resort to many makeshifts that are not 
necessary in older places. She writes that on 
the Coast (meaning of course the Pacific), 
many of the houses are finished without 
plastering. Instead of lathing and plaster- 
ing the partitions and walls, they tack upon 
them very thin cotton cloth or muslin, the 
thinner the better. This is tightly stretched 
as it is tacked on, and finally the wall paper 
is applied to the cloth as if it were a plastered 
wall. It is singular how extremes some- 
times meet. A few days after this letter 
came we visited a country place where the 
owner had employed a skilled architect to 
remodel the lower floor of an old farm house. 
While examining the improvements, and no- 
ticing how well the modern wall paper 
covered the old and new walls, we were in- 
formed that, before papering, cloth had been 
first applied all over the rooms, the new 
work as well as the old, and the paper was 
put upon the cloth. Here we have an ex- 
pedient adopted as a matter of necessity in 
the farther northwest corner of our country, 
made use of near New York to avoid the 
cracking that might result from applying 
paper alike upon old walls and new. In both 
cases the shrinking and tearing that might 
come from papering directly upon the par- 
titions and walls 4reavoided. Some exper 
ence in pasting paper upon stretched cloth, 
for an entirely different purpose, induces us 
to suggest that the paper while drying be- 
comes wrinkled in such a manner that one 
may suppose that the operation is in some 
manner wrongly done. Wait until it is thor- 
oughly dry, and the paper will become per- 
fectly smooth, and as ‘tight as a drumhead.” 


Household Notes and Queries. 


HOUSEHOLD PASTE AND MUCILAGE.—We 
have complaints of inability to make labels 
adhere to bottles, tin cans, etc., and asking 
for help. If a label is attached to a bottle by 
means of ordinary mucilage of Gum Arabic, 
it will be very sure to come off in the first dry 
time. Apothecaries use for this purpose— 
sticking paper to glass, mucilage of Gum 
Tragacanth. Put a few bits of the gum into 
water, and let it soak in a warm place ; when 
the gum seems soft throughout, pour off the 
surplus water, and thoroughly stir and heat 
the swollen gum until it is uniformly smooth, 
adding water if necessary to make it of 
the proper consistence to use with a brush. 
This, while it answers for glass, does not well 
adhere to tin, but may be made to doso by add- 
ing a little honey, or a few drops of glycerine, 
neither of which will unfit it for use upon 
glass, etc. Tragacanth does not, like Gum 
Arabic, dissolve in water, but only swells up. 
In the canning factories they use for attaching 

LABELS TO TIN, a flour paste, to which Sal 
Soda and Molasses are added. To every 8 oz. 
of Flour, use an ounce of Soda and a gill of 
Molasses. The soda is dissolved in the water 
used for the paste, the flour is rubbed up with 
the solution, the molasses added, and all 
boiled together, and stirred until well cooked. 

Hair BRUSHES are readily cleaned by the 
use of soap and water, afterwards rinsing 





thoroughly. A method preferred by some is 
to add a little Ammonia water, and wash the 
brush in this. Ammonia (or Spirits of Harts- 
horn as it is called) varies greatly in strength, 
as sold in the shops; if fairly strong a table- 
spoonful to a pint of water will answer. 


DryiInG Grasses.—Mrs. “S. M. J.” The 
trouble of ‘‘ shedding and making a litter” is 
due to the fact that your grasses were too old 
when gathered. While in some grasses age 
makes no difference, others drop the parts of 
their flowers in a most annoying manner. 
Watch the grasses, and when they are fairly 
developed, cut them. Not only will this pre- 
vent the “shedding” referred to, but the 
grasses will be of a much finer color. The 
best way to dry them is to tie in small bunch- 
es, and hang them heads downwards in an 
airy room where there is no dust. 


Poison IN TOILET POWDER.—Mrs. ‘‘W. M. 
8S.” The accounts of poisonous ‘ Toilet,” or 
‘* Infant Powder,” refer to those made in Eu- 
rope. Itis easy to avoid all risks by using 
home-made powder upon young children, who 
often chafe badly, and to whom an applica- 
tion of powder brings great relief. The most 
expensive Toilet Powder is nothing but per- 
fumed starch. Starch rolled fine with the 
rolling-pin, and passed through the finest mus- 
lin sieve, will give quite as useful a powder 
as that which brings the highest price. Any 
desired scent may be given to the powder by 
adding a few drops of perfume. 

THE Hay Fever.—‘‘ M. C. 8.” We can 
give you no help asto the cure of Hay Fever, 
as none, so far as we are aware, is known, 
though of course ‘‘sure cures” have been 
advertised. There is nothing positively known 
as to the cause of the annoying trouble. It 
is generally thought to be due to the pollen 
of some plant floating in the air, and coming 
in contact with the sensitive membranes of 
the nose, throat, etc. Some are very sure 
that it is the pollen of the common Rag-weed 
that causes the disease, but some persons are 
afflicted before this plant blooms. A change 
of residence, especially going to a moun- 
tainous locality, has been found generally 
beneficial. A friend, who suffers greatly from 
Hay Fever, finds relief by going to the sea- 
shore, where he claims there isno Rag-weed. 


A “Pipe” Picture Frame. 


>. 
Mr. ‘“‘H. A. C.,” Delaware Co., Pa., has 
been making some picture frames out of old 








A PICTURE FRAME OF GAS PIPE. 


gas pipe and sends a drawing and description 
of his work. He writes: ‘‘I cut my pipe to 
the required length, have threads cut on the 
pieces and join them by ‘elbows.’” After 
the frame is made it may be varnished, 
painted, or gilded, and with bows of ribbon 
at the corners it may be made very pleasing 
in appearance—much more so than at first 











thought would seem possible from a gas pipe. 
The engraving shows a “pipe” frame. 
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“The Saving of the Nation.”—Dry Earth. 





A number of years ago we visited an 
esteemed contributor to the American Agri- 
culturist, and as he showed us about his 
place, we passed through an outbuilding 
where there was a large bin filled with some- 
thing that we did not at first recognize. 
Seeing an inquiry in our look he exclained : 
‘There, that is to be the saving of the na- 
tion.” The article was finely sifted dry 
earth, which, as gathered on his place, was 
of acolor so peculiar that we did not at first 
recognize it. The gentleman referred to 
was, and is, one of the strongest advocates 
of the earth closet, and also thoroughly be- 
lieves in the value of dry earth as an absor- 
bent and disinfectant in many places where 
others might not think of using it. Whether 
employed in the earth closet, or for other 
uses, it is all important that the dry earth 
shall be dry—not merely not wet or moist, 
but absolutely dust dry. This month usually 
brings a time which, while unfavorable to 
plant growth, is the very best to collect dry 
earth. Our directions here refer to laying in 
the family supply ; if large quantities are 
required, then road scrapers and other imple- 
ments will be needed. The first step is to 
select the stiffest, most clayey piece the field 
or garden affords. When ready to collect, 
kill the weeds by using alight cultivator over 
the piece, and then harrow it several times 
during the day. If the operation is confined 
to the garden, use some of the hand cultiva- 
tors, or a push hoe, to kill the weeds, and a 
long-toothed rake instead of the harrow. 
Having made the surface light, fine, and dry, 
by repeated stirrings, the next day it is to be 
gathered. Prepare a platform of old boards, 
laid down in a level place close at hand, using 
a few nails to keep them together. Where 
much earth is required, permanent platforms 
that may be drawn by horses are used. The 
earth that has been made fine and loose is to 
be shovelled upon the platform, and allowed 
to remain exposed to the sun for several 
hours. It is impossible to make earth per- 
fectly dry by leaving it in place; no matter 
how dry the surface may seem, there is al- 
ways moisture brought up from below, and 
it is only by placing it upon a platform that 
sufficiently perfect dryness can be secured. 
Harrowing the earth one day, and placing 
that from the surface on boards, to cut 
off all moisture from below, the drying 
becomes practically complete. In stor- 
ing the earth, care must be observed to 
have the bin above the surface of the 
ground, so that no moisture can enter 
from below, and it must of course be 
under cover where no moisture can reach 
it from rains, etc. Before storing, the 
earth should be sifted to remove ali 
lumps, pebbles, dead weeds, etc. A 
garden sieve or a mason’s riddle will 
answer the purpose. Sandy earth will 
be easier to collect, but do not take 
it, if other is to be had, as the deodorizing 
power is due to the clay the earth con- 
tains. While earth can be dried by arti- 
ficial means, it is vastly cheaper to employ 
the sun to do the work. Lay in an abund- 
ance of dry earth, enough to last a year, and 
do it at once, and the health and comfort 
of one part of the nation may be saved. 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS 


The Doctor’s Talks. 
> - 


Last month I did not have room to say all that I 
wished about Fireworks. Those of you who have 
seen large exhibitions of these know that large 

Revolving Wheels 
are often used. These showa great circle of fire, 
often with brilliant and differently colored centers. 
These showy affairs are produced by very simple 
Cases like small rocket cases are filled in 





fey 


means. 
a manner similar to that described Jast month for 
rockets. Several 
of these are se- 
curely fastened 
to the circum- 
ference of a 


strong wheel 
which is arranged 
to revolve on a 
spindle or axle. 
When a rocket is 
fired, itis forced 
upwards, as de- 
scribed last month, by the stream of gas formed by 
the burning powder; if a rocket is made fast to the 
rim of a wheel, it can not go up, but the force is 
expended in sending the wheel around. Several 
eases, each filled with a different mixture, are at- 
tached to a wheel, and as one burns out it sets fire 
vo the next, andso on. Such wheels make a circle 
of brilliant tire 20 feet or more in diameter. Beauti- 
ful centers and eircles are produced by attaching 
to the spokes of the wheel, cases filled with colored 
fire, red, blue, ete., which simply burn, but as they 
are carried around yapidly, the effect upon the eye 
ts that of a circle of colored fire. You know that 
when a stick upon the end of which is a lighted 
coal, is swung round rapidly, it will appear to the 
eye as a circle of fire. In the same manner these 
cases attached to the wheels appear as if they 
were circles of colored fire. In large fireworks 
Figures and Names 
are often shown in fire. This is done by what is 
called “‘ lances ;’’ these are small cases, not much 
larger than a lead-pencil, and three or four inches 
long ; they are filled with a slow-hurniag mixture 
which produces a steady flame of different colors. 
The figures or letters to be represented are made 
of wood, and the lances are set a few inches apart 
in holes bored for the purpose, and fixed in place 
with glue. The framework itself, that it may not 
be seen, is painted black. Some pieces of fireworks 
require hundreds of these lances, all of which, for 
proper effect, must be lighted at once. To do this 
the upper ends of the lances are all connected by 
A Quick Match, 
which burns very rapidly, and lights the whole ai- 
most with a flash. The quick match is made of 
common lamp wicking, which is first boiled in « 
solution of saltpetre, and is then made to take up 
allthe ‘‘meal powder”’ 
—(which I have al- 
ready said was gun- 
powder ground as fine 
as flour), it will hold. 
This match, when dry, 
is covered with paper, 
and used to connect 
the various parts of 
the piece of fireworks. 





Fig. 1.—A REVOLVING WHEEL. 


Aerial Bombs, or 
Flower Pots, 
as they are called, are 
rather recent in fire- 
works, and when well 
managed are very fine, 
all of a sudden 
there appears, high up 
in the air, an explo- 
sion, followed by a 
great shower of stars, 
serpents, etc., etc. 


as 





Fig. 2.—Aa FOSSIL CORAL. 


The cases, which are globular, are strong paper 
bomb-shells, which contain stars, etc., described 





them, and a short match which will set fire to the 
powder when the proper hight is reached. These 
bombs are fired from a small iron mortar, just as 
real bomb-shells are fired. What I have said about 
the making of fireworks has been to gratify the 
natural curiosity of young people to know some- 
thing about these interesting and beautiful things, 
and not at all as a guide in making them. I can 
assure you, from 
experience, that 
you will find the 
attempt to make 
< fireworks very ex- 
pensive, exceed- 
ingly dangerous, 
and the result al- 
together unsatis- 
factory. It will 
be vastly better to 
go without fireworks altogether than to attempt to 
muke them, as it is a trade that requires much skill, 
which can only be acquired by long experience. 








Ss 


Fig. 3.—A CORAL ANIMAL, 


A Fossil from Wisconsin. 

Master Wm. Armstrong, Racine Co., writes: ‘I 
have sent you a fossii, no doubt the horn of some 
animal in the long ago. I found it while I was 
plowing. Please give a description of it in your 
‘Talks,’ which I read with greatinterest. If you 
would like to keep it you may do so, otherwise you 
will find postage for its return.’’ As the fossil will 
be of much more value to the finder than to me, I 


Fig. 4.—A BRANCHING WHITE CORAL. 





returned it, and hope it may be the beginning of a 
collection of the interesting things that my young 
friend may find upon his farm or in his vicinity. I 
do not wonder that it was taken to be 

“The Horn of Some Animal.”’ 

The engraving (fig. 2), shows the fossil of about 
two-thirds of the real size, and in the position in 
which it grew. When placed with the larger end 
downwards it appears very much like a horn of 
some kind. A close examination of the object 
shows that it not a horn of an animal, but 


is 
A Fossil Coral, 
and belongs to a time in the world’s history, long, 
long before we have any reason to suppose that any 
animals of the kind that would beara horn, existed. 
All the remains of life of that period are those of 
animals inhabiting the sea; noland animals or even 
those of fresh water have been discovered. My 
young friend may ask how I know it to be a coral, 
and not ahorn? The broken surface on one side 
shows lengthwise tubes, and other peculiarities 
that we find in corals and never seein horn....I am 
reminded by this fossil coral of a request made 
several months ago by one of the girls to tell her 














** All About Coral.” 
It is rather curious to find a large share of the 
requests from old as well as young, are to tell “all 
about ’’ something—as if any living person knew 
“all about” anything. At best we can tell the 


a 
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Fig. 5.—RED OR PRECIOUS CORAL. 


little that we know, which is very small when com- 
pared with that which remains to be known. My 
young correspondent was led to ask about coral, 
from having seen some coral jewelry, ear-rings and 
a necklace, which were red and polished, and quite 
unlike the white substance she had before known 
as coral. She had read somewhere something 
about the ‘‘ coral insect,’’ and wished to know what 
kind of an insect it is, and how it made the coral. 


There is noanimal at all like an insect coacerned 
in coral making, nor is coral made at all in the 


sense in which honey-comb is made, but is a secre- 
tion of the animal, formed within it as much as our 
bones are formed within us. The coral animals, 
for there are many differeut kinds, belong to the 
Class of Polyps, 
animals that those of you who live far from the 
sea shore, have little chance of sceing; they are 
fleshy creatures, and their mouth or opening in the 
center is surrounded by arms or “tentacles,” 
which the animal can extend or withdraw at pleas- 
sure. Figure 3, shows one of these coral-polyps 
magnified. These animals that produce the coral 
are able to bud and branch in yarious directions, 
and make sort of tree-like communities. The ani- 
mal forms within itself the solid substance which 
we know as coral, which it shapes in a great variety 
of forms. The branching white corals, which we 
often see, one of which is shown in figure 4, is 
covered on its surface with numerous openings, 
from which the animal (much like that in fig. 3), 
protruded. This and related corals help build 
up the masses of the Coral Islands. Very curi- 
ous is the ‘ Fungus-like Coral,” fig. 6, which is 
produced by asingle polyp. There is a large round- 
ed kind, the Brain-Coral, so-called, because its 
wavy lines have much the appearance of an animal’s 
brain; sometimes corals of this form are found 





Fig. 6.—FUNGUS-LIKE CORAL. 


three feet and more across. These and a great 
number of other forms of coral are white, and 
coarse in texture from the many pores that they 
contain; the mass is almost exactly like limestone. 
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d islands 
in the warmer parts of the world are made up. 
The Precious or Red Coral, 
as that kind used in jewelry is called, is found al- 
most solely in the Mediterranean Sea. It is rarely 
over a foot high, of a branching form, as in fig. 5, 
and in its largest part not thicker than the middle 
finger. It grows attached to the rock at the bot- 
tom of the sea, and is brought up by means of a 
rough kind of grapple, made cf beams and cords 
which is dragged from boats, and sometimes 
pushed by divers along the places where the coral 
will become entangled in the cords. This coral 
is very hard in its central portion, and takes a 
fine polish. Naples is the place where most of the 
coral is worked up. Insome places the coral is of 
avyellow color; inothers pinkish, and in others dark 
red, and a black coral is found, though quite rare. 
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CROSS WORD. 

My first is in liquid but not in the ocean, 

My next is in fervid but not in devotion, 

My third is in fearful but not in atrocious, 

My fourth is in awful but not in ferocious, 

My fifth is in wallet but not in the purse, 

My sixth is in captious but not in perverse, 

My seventh is in farming but not in the field, 

My eighth is in capture but never in yield, 

My ninth is in instep but not in the feet, 

My tenth is in onion but not in the beet, 

My eleventh is in corrosive but never in rusted, 

Beware of my whole, if by any one trusted. 

NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 

I am composed of 78 letters : 

My 55, 8, 64, 27, is a stone vessel for water. 

My 9, 41, 76, 1, 43, 58, 77, is an ornament of the 
person. 

My 20, 10, 17, 73, 28, 338, 70, 48, 36, is a native of 
one of the United States. 

My 4, 8, 11, 45, 52, 59, 74, is an Italian city. 

My 29, 37, 7, 42, 18, 54, 71, 34, 77, 18, was a Gen- 
eral of the American Revolutionary War. 

My 38, 50, 45, 57, 17, 26, 24, 78, 69, 47, a daughter 
of Venus. My 30, 49, 53, 78, 40, 
67, 61, was an ancient 
Kingdom. 




















My 15, 32, 72, 62, 39, 
38, 5, is a river of North 
America. 
| My 12, 51, 60, 16, 35, 63, 

46, 22, 68, is an animal. 

My 23, 86, — 56, 44, 25, 
66, 49, is where Abraham 
and Isaac dwelt. 

My 14, 4, 2, 6, 31, 19, 75, 
21, 65, was the sacrificed 
daughter of a King. 

My whole cannot be 
imagined. ‘ 

2. I am composed of 
.| 27 letters: 
=| = =My 2, 27, 3, 23, 16, 11, 
8, are common to April. 

My 18, 6, 9, 5, 27, 3, 14, 
7, is the name of a tree. 

My 26, 1, 20, 15, 22, is 
a color. 
| My 18, 10, 19, 24 17, is 
t} a part of the body. 

Ay 26, 25, 13, 12, is a 
word used by sailors. 

My 4, 21, 7, is some- 
thing used by both ladies 
and gentlemen. 

My whole is a well 
known proverb. 

WILLIE AND HENRY. 


METAGRAM. 
In a word of six letters 
may be found (1) a natu- 
ral compound of metal, 
(2) wrath, (3, 4) two per- 
sonal pronouns, (5, 6) two 














In the above picture there are fourteen nouns illust 
transposing the letters, may be resolved into the other seven. Name them. ing, (9)atool, (10) a flow- 
e \e , 


CONCEALED PLACES. 
1. When shall I mail this letter ? 
2. I love nice little girls. 
3. The stage took Rebecca; I rode on horseback. 
4. She came from England. 
5. She has six fine ducks and four fat hens. 
6. She had to teach in a log-cabin at first. 
7. What royal looking men those are! 
8, They are the best soldiers I ever saw. 

CUBE PUZZLE, 





1* * * * * #O 
* “ a 
re vv 
# From 1, to 2, Sagacity ; 
ones % * from 2, to 4, a General of 
oe the Revolution; from 3, 
*  to4,astate of happiness; 
from 1, to 3, opulence; 
igs % from 1, to 7, desire; from 
Pp 7, to 5, to abase ; from 3, 
ae , , to 5, toabhor; from 5, to 
3 * 4 6, to issue; from 4, to 6, 
* # not any.y — 
5 * * 6 
TRIPLE HIDDEN ACROSTIC, 
In gather, in scatter, in grain, 
In earth, in air, in water, 
In body, iv head, in brain, 
In reason, in breath, in matter, 
In fire, in ice, in rain, 
In wisdom, in grace, in nature: 





In these three columns you may find 
lhree languages of differeut kind. 
PI. 
Het rams fo tiw tough swayla ot eb therefead 
thiw missle: nhew hyet liaf ni hatt heyt mocbee 
mascars daa keil wot-geed drowss. 


Ps, 





: = possessive pronouns, (7 
rated. Seven of them, by 8) two artictes of a A, 
er, (11) an animal, (12) a boundary, (13) a country, 
(14) a relative: What is the word, and what are 


at the end of his life?’ asked a Brooklyn Sunday- 
school teacher of a quiet-looking boy at the foot of 
the class. ‘‘ Dead,’’ calmly replied the quiet-look- 


ing boy. 

SquarRE Worp.— | 'TRANSPOSITIONS. — 1, 
LATIN |Anodyne, annoyed. 2. Re- 
AROSE \pined, ripened. 3. Endear, 
TOOLS learned. 4. Princes, pin- 
ISLET jcers. 5. Devlare, cleared. 
NESTS \6. Desire, reside. 


ANAGRAMS.—1. Chandelier. 2. Disrepute. 3. Re- 
proach. 4. Repartee. 5. Patrician. 6. Multiform. 
7. Inimitable. 8. Afterpiece. 9. Empyrean. 10. 
Panegyric. 

ILLUSTRATED Resus No. 486.—‘‘ Memory is the 
only friend that grief can call its own.” 





Some Noted ‘Trees. 
On July 3d, 1775, General George Washington 
stood under an elm tree in Cambridge, Mass., and 
drawing his sword took command of the Ameri- 
can Army. The celebrated preacher, Whitfield, 
preached under the same tree, which to-day is alive 
and growing as best it can, standing in the middle 
of a much travelled highway, with street cars pass- 
ing under its shade, and gas pipes at no great dis- 
tance from its far-reaching roots. 

Perhaps as famous as the ‘ Washington Elm,” 
was the one in Philadelphia under which the wise 
and good William Penn held a council with the 
Indians, and made a treaty that was never broken. 
The ‘‘Penn Treaty Tree’? was blown down some 
years ago, and the wood has been made into work- 
boxes, and many other ornaments and mementoes. 

The ‘Charter Oak,” at Hartford, Connecticut, 
became famous just five years after the Penn Treaty 
with the Indians. King James of England sent Sir 
Edmund Andros to be Governor of Connecticut, 
who, on his arrival in Boston, demanded the Charter 
of Connecticut. He was considered unworthy of 
the trust, and it was refused. Nearly a year later 
he went to Hartford, where the Assembly met, and 
again demanded the Charter. 

The Charter was lying upon a table in the Assem- 
bly—it being evening, and Sir Edmund was about 
to seize it, when the lights were quickly extin- 
guished, and before the candles could be relit the 
Charter was carried off and put into the hollow 
trunk of a large oak near by. No one told where 
the Charter was, and the would-be Governor had to 
go away without it. The trunk and main branches 
of this famous tree are shown in the accompanying 
engraving, made from a picture taken of the tree 
shortly before it was blown down in 1856. The 
Vice-President’s chair in the Senate Chamber at 
Washington is made of wood from the ‘‘ Charter 
Oak.” A strange feature in the picture of this 
historic tree is found in the outlines of a face which 
many recognize as much resembling that of the 





the items ? 











Answers to Puzzles in the June Number. 
Cross-worD.—Punctuality. 
Giris’ NAMES ENIGMATICALLY EXPRESSED.—1. 


Beatrice. 2. Abigail. 3. Arabella. 4. Bertha. 5. 
Bridget. 6. Frances. 7% Grace. 8. Mary. 9. 
Winifred. 





ILLUSTRATED Locoaripu.—Hatred ; out of which 
may be made the words tar, herd, rat, ear, dart, 
hart, hat, head, and heart. 


*) 
ID 
Ca 
ee 
ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC.— 


731)698210457(955144 
(Key: Ruby in gold.) 


DIAMOND.— C | i é 
CAB |, NUMERICAL EntGMa.— |e 
CABOB ‘For evil news rides = 
BOB. |post, while good news 
B |baits.”’ 
CONCEALED ANIMALS.—1l. Seal. 2. Fox. 3. 
| Camel. 4. Gnu. 5. Ferret. 6. Hare. 7. Rat. 8. 
Lion. 


TRANSITIONS.—1. Stag—star, sear, bear. 2. Dark— |= 
hark, hart, halt, hall, hail, hair, fair. 3. Wool— 
pool, poll, pil], sill, silk. 4. Hard—lard, lord, lore, 
lose, lost, loft, soft. 5. Work—cork, cook, book, 
boot, blot, plot, plat, play. 6. Duck—luck, lurk, | 
lark, park, part, past, pass, paws, haws, hawk. | 

BLANK TRANSPOSITIONS.—1 Quires, squire. 
Skate, stake. 3. Snakes, sneaks. 4. Angels, angles. 
5. Debar, bread. 6. Mien, mine. 

DEFINITIONS.—1. Adverb. 2. Union. 
ble. 4. Yard. 5. Ullage. 6. Valise. 

P1.—‘‘In what condition was the patriarch Job 
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3. Wim- 
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‘Father of his Country.” There are other outlines 
of faces among the branches of the “‘ Charter Oak.” 
Do you see them, large and small, old and young? 
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A SCENE IN AN APPLE 
A Trouble with Early Apples. 
Fruit, of all kinds, is very attractive to boys. 
There is something about early apples that will at 
times draw a lad out of his regular course, and 
cause him to even stop beneath a tree—and I have 
known cases where even more .than this has been 
done. Just what it is that acts so like a magnet, 
Iam unable to say—it may be the sweetness of the 
fruit—and yet some of the apples have been of the 
sour kind; or it may be that it is the same spirit 
of adventure and discovery that led Columbus and 
even older men than he, to leave all the comforts 
of home and seek some new and unknown country. 
Whatever may be the guiding passion, the fact re- 
mains, that boys, both small and large, have been 
known to forsake their nearest relatives and warm- 
est friends and go alone, through darkness it may 
have been, to determine certain valuable facts as 
to the productiveness of some neighboring orchard. 
I will not try to describe the longings that prompt 
to, or the instinct that leads the youth in, these 
periodic pilgrimages of adventure and discovery, 
simply because I do not understand them. They 
are frequent, and there is no doubt in my mind that 
many boys know well what I am talking about. 
“Our folks” had two farms ; the larger one upon 
which the house stood, and another half a mile 
away, which was reached by a road in shape like 
an L. There was therefore a ‘‘short cut” ‘‘ across 
lots,’’ which was generally taken by all who passed 
to and fro on foot. As it happened, this foot path 
led through a neighbor’s orchard, and therefore the 





ORCHARD 


trees with their fruit were frequently seen by ‘Sus 
boys’’ as we passed, day by day, from the house 
to the corn or hay field on the ‘‘other’’ farm. It 
was in this orchard that I first learned how very at- 
tractive in the eyes of a boy were early, ripe apples. 
It was here that I took some lessons upon the great 
subject of pomology, and learned to recognize the 
kind of apple tree by the size of the trunk, the 
shape of the large branches, and its nearness to the 
fence. It was in this orchard that I first acquired 
the habit of taking certain objects, round and 
smooth, at times when the owner was not there, 
and did not know of my “taking ways.” Yes, I 
am sorry to say that the unfortunate position of 
the orchard, being right on the way to and from 
work, led me to my first childish theft. I regret it, 
but I stole apples when 1 was young, and like our 
great, great, great grandmother, gave the fruit 
thus obtained to another person that he might be a 
party in the transaction and transgression. 

I am sorry that I stole those apples, partly be- 
cause it did not pay, but largely that it hurts to 
thus take from another that which rightfully be- 
longs to him. The boy who is laboring under the 
delusion that it is profitable to get apples without 
first asking permission to do so, has my heartfelt 
sympathy and deepest pity. Let me explain. In 
most cases the desired fruit can be obtained if the 
proper and manly method is taken for acquiring it. 
It is easy to make it clear to the owner that you 
have a deep longing for a taste of his fruit, which 
he may have in large quantities, and out of the 





IN SUMMER .—Designed and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


abundance of his orchard and the warmness of his 
heart he will give to you. If he has but a single 
tree of ‘‘ Early Harvests,”’ and that a small one, 
and few apples upon it, there is all the more reason 
why he should be asked; all the greater joy if the 
request is granted, and much the more is the risk run 
if stealing is attempted. Even the owner of a few 
early apples likes to hold the rights of ownership, 
and, speaking from experience, the one who would 
rob him of these rights by robbing him of his ap- 
ples, may wish before the rising of another sun 
that the unfinished work had never been begun. 

I have said that it hurts to steal apples, and the 
proof of this is given in the accompanying en- 
graving, where the artist illustrates and enf6rces 
the argument in a clearer manner than I can put it 
in words. The boys are four in number, surely 
enough to make the owner of the orchard put 
on along face, two have made their escape—pro- 
vided the dog does not get an attachment upon 
their persons. It is an open question which of 
the two remaining lads feels the worse. The one 
on the ground with his jacket and pockets full of 
fruit probably wishes the earth would open, and he 
could pass instantly out of sight. As for the boy 
in the tree, I should think the story of his woe is 
told pretty clearly in his face. What may be his 
fate when he comes down, depends upon the good 
nature of the man whocaught him. Aside from the 
stomach ache and other pains, there is the pricking 
of the conscience, so that, taken all together, it 
does net pay to bean Apple Thief. Uncxie Hat. 
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POWELL’S PREPARED CHEMICALS 
for composting fertilizers, are worthy of investigation 
by every farmer arownd Baltimore, where they are 
manufactured by the patentees, The Brown Chemical 
Company, Baltimore, Md. ‘they have come into general 
use, proving in nearly every case to be equal in a 
production to the high- riced phosphates. A formula 
of Powell’s Prepared Chemicals, which is enough to 
make a ton of fertilizer, costs $12.00. We advise our 
readers to write to the above concern and get a circular 
about them. See advertisement. 


THE CYCLE CUTTER, manufactured by the 
NEW YORK PLOW CO., is same as used by 
August Goffart (the inventor of ensilage) since 1873, with 
certain valuable improvements. It cuts with great 
rapidity, short or long, as desired, and with less power 
than any other cutter made in this country. We have 
also a ‘‘ Treatise on Ensilage,’’ a sequel to our transla- 
tion of Goffart’s, which contains later directions, adapted 
to South and North; mailed free for stamp, or to inter- 
ested visitors at 55 Beekman Street, New York. 








Buying shoes for children’s wear 
with the A. 8. T. Co. Black Tip 
upon them means just this: shoe 
bills reduced one-half, and perfect 
at the toe until the shoe is worn 
out. Parents can prove this by 
giving them a trial. Trade-mark 
CAS.145 On front of every Tip, 





THE FARMER’S WATCH. ; 
Endorsed by the Agriculturist. See page 216, 
May number, 1881. Made to wear. ae time 
and not break down. Stem Winder and Setter. 
Gerinan Silver Nickel-plated Case. Thousands 
sold and no complaints. Agriculturist says : “It 
will perform quite as satisfactorily as many 
that cost several times as much.” Circulars free. 
$10, by express. J.S. Birch & Co., 38 Dey St.,.N.Y. 





Worlds ONLY Manufacturer of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Exclusively.—ALL Styles and Sizes for 
Invalids and Cripples 


Self-propulsion by use of hands only, in 
street orhouse. Comfort, durability, and 
ease of movement unequalled. Patentee 
and Maker of the “ Rolling Chairs ” pushed 
about at the Centennial. For Illustrated 





Catalogue send stamp and mention American Agricuiturist. 
HER : ‘f 


ERT S. SMITH, 32 Platt St., New York. 


COLUMBIA 


BICYCLE. 


The Bicycle, as a permanent, 
SS road-vehicle, is an ac- 

nowledged fact, and the thou- 
sands in daily use are constantly 
increasing in numbers. It com- 
bines speed and endurance that 
no horse can equal, and for plea- 
sure or health is far superior to 
any other out-door sport. The 
art of riding is easily acquired, 
and the exercise is recom- 
mended by the medical profes- 
sion as a@ means of renewing 
health and strength, as it brings 
into action almost every muscle 
of the hody. Send Sc. stamp for 
24-page illustrated catalogue 
containing price-lists and full 
information. 
THE POPE M’F’G CoO., 

No. 597 Washington Sty 

Boston, Mass. 








- HWJOHNS 
" *BSBESTOS 
LIQUID PAINTS 


| 

| 

| ROOFINC, BOILER COVERINCS, 

| Steam Packings, Mill Board, Gaskets, 
Sheathings, Fire-proof Coatings, Cements, &c. 

H SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LISTS. 

| 

| 


H. W. Joins Mfg Co, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





xX White Duck) $2. 


COT (not painted, 
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Makes a perfect bed. No mattress or pillows required, 
| Better than a hammock, as it fits the body as pleasantly, 
and lies straight. Folded or opened instantly. Self-fast- 
ening. It is just the thing for hotels, offices, cottages, 
camp-meetings, sportsmen, etc. Good for the lawn, 
piazza, or “coolest place in the house.” Splendid for in- 
valids or children. Sent on receipt of price, or C. O. D. 
For 50 cts. extra, with order, I will prepay expressage 
to any railroad Station east of Mississipp River, and north 
of Mason and Dixon’s Line. For 78 cents, ia Minnesota, 
Missouri and Iowa. Send for circulars. 
H. W. Lapp, 108 Fulton St., Boston ; 207 Canal St., N. Y.; 
927 Arch St., Philadelphia; and 94 Market St., Chicago. 

















TO KEEP or prevent 
IT Secondary 
FERMENTA- 

TION. 


UsE 
IMPROVED PRESERVINC POWDER 


It does not impair the taste or flavor, is thoroughly 
reliable and absolutely harmless to the human system. 

SEND 35 cts. fora sample, forwarded free ; sufficient for 
40 gallons. One pound, sufficient for 8 Bbls., $1.50, re- 
ceiver to pay charges, or $1.80 by mail, prepaid, Price 
lower in larger quantities. ’ 

W. ZINSSER & CO., 197 William St., New York. 


| 
| ESWEET 
| 
| 
| 














J 

Bookwalter Engine, 
Compact, Substantial, Economical, 
and Easily managed. Guaranteed 
to work well and give full power 
claimed. Engine and Boiler _com- 
lete, including Governor, Pump, 

c., at the low price of 

3 Horse-Power....82 
4 a eeke 
“ee ee q 
£4 6 66 eeee e 
Put on Cars at Springfield,Ohio. 
JAMES LEFFEL&CO., 


Sprinefield, Ohio, 
or 110 Liberty St., New York City. 





$0.00 
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Has been manufactured in this country for ten years. and all orders for both the United States and 
Canadas are filled by WOOLRICH & CO., whose name avpears on every label. It is not, there- 
fore, an imported article. Its use, however, for 20 years in England and 10 years in America shows 
its standard worth. Ridge’s Food is NOT a medicine, but a highly nutritious and because a 


COOKED FOOD, easily assimilated. 


Take no new untried preparation because offered at a 
cheap price, when Ridge’s Food can be obtained from all Druggists at 35 cents and upwards, 





‘I= THE “MAYFLOWER” 


OIL COOK STOVE 
gsr And Parlor Heater. 


Model of Fett, 
Convenience. and Econo- 
y. Surpasses any Oil Stove 
f in use. ll cook three or more 
me articles at once. Can be readily 
changed to a Parlor Heater, 
which will heat. a room in a few 
minutes. Cannot be exploded, 
as it does not heat the oil. Send 
for circular. 
‘anufactured and for sale by 


HUFF & BRAINARD 
224 Sixth Ave, * 
Near 14th Street, New York. 


THE NEW SHEEP DIP. 


Littie’s Chemical Fluid. 


(Patented in U.S. July 3, 1877. 

The cheapest and best =~ of the da: $ is fast superseding 
all others. Is so simple in its application, cold water only 
— : = oe be = Fluid to 100 of water. 

growth and improv 
than cena ot the Die proved quality of the wool more 
rice per gallon, $1.80; 10 gallon: 
50. for dray with can to Depdt) at $1.00 Se 
Send stam tor U:&. Wnnonials to 
. ° RD, Gen’l Agent, 
No. 296 E. Chase Street, Baltimore, Md. 


EUREKA IRON ROOFING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RS 
\ RA 
USES 

—_, —e ante 
SSS ASS SAAS SSS SSS STE TT 


CURRIER’S PATENT ROOFING, 


19 EAST SECOND ST., CINCINNATI. 


ECONOMY WASHER CUTTER. 


(Pat. July 15, 1879). Cuts Washers of 
Leather or Rubber for carriages, wagons, 
mowing machines, and small machinery, 
from 4% to 5 inches 
and cheapest Washer Cutter made. Sent 
7 mail, prepaid to any address, on receipt 
of 50 cents. Liberal discount to Agents. 
WILLARD BROS, & BARTLEY, 
Cleveland, O. 


HARNESS. 


A Good, Substantial Single Harness. 


Hand-made, full nickel-plated for $13.50. Call and see 
orsend for sample. Also a complete assortment of RIDING 
SADDLES, BRIDLES, CARRIAGE ROBES and DUST- 
ERS, HORSE CLOTHING and NETS. 

C. B. SMITH & CU., 40 Warren St., New York, 


i. » o 
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Affords the greatest protection to HORSES, Harness, 


Patented 
Feb. 3d, 1880. 


Wagons, Plows, Mowers and Reapers. Reliable and guaran- 
teed as represented. Protect your Horse, save your money, 
by procuring the celebrated D. RISHER & CO.’S Le 
L. Spring Tug Link, sk your hardware man for them, or 
send stamp for Circular to 3 J 9 
79 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh. Pa. 


THE PEERLESS 











Thresher and Ciganer ~ Clover Haller and 
Cleaner — Straw - Preserving ye Threshers— 
Railway and Lever Powers — The Howland 
Feed Mill—The Aspinwall Potato Planter, and 
Digger. Our machines are guaranteed to work well, and 
have received the highest testimonials and cannot be ex- 


celled. B. GILL & Ss 
Trenton Agricultural Works, Trenton, N.J 
t#" FRIENDS If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure send you_a sample copy of our 
NTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 

with a descriptive price-list of the latest improvements in 

Hives, Honey Extractors, Artificial Comb, 

tion Honey Boxes, all books and journals, and every- 

thing pertaining to Bee Culture. Nothing Patented, Sim- 

ply send your address on a postal card, written plainly, to 

A. I. ROOT. } 








fedina, Ohio, 





Five 3-Cent Stamps I will send a beautiful 
yg 16x22. 12 colors. rey two “ Home Magazines.” 





EV. P. W. RAIDABAUGH, York, Penn. 


Address 
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“TURNIP SEED. 
All grown from carefully selected Roots, 


The following varieties will 
be mailed post-paid upon re- 
ceipt of price affixed: Early 
White Duich, White Strap-leas, 
Red-top Strap-leaf, Cow-horn, 
Improved American Ruta- 
baga, Long White French, 
Sweet German, Large Yellow 
Globe, 10 cts. per ounce, 25 cts. 
4 ounces, 7 cts. per pound. 
Prices for larger quantities to 
dealers, either in bulk or packets for retail- 
ing, will be given upon application. ee 

Sur AUTUMN. CATALOGUE OF DUTCH 
BULBOUS ROOTS AND SMALL FRUITS, 
beautifully illustrated, will be ready for distribution Sept. 
ist. A copy will be mailed to all applicants enclosing Ten 
Cents ; regular customers supplied gratis. Address ‘ 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, P. 0. Box 4,129. 
34 Barclay Street, New York. 


Potted Bidwell. 


The finest new Strawberry before the public. 


Also Sharpless and all the standard and new varieties. 
Potted Plants now ready, and if set early will give a full 
crop next summer. I combine these plants with the most 
liberal offer I have ever made. Descriptive Catalogue free. 


Address 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. E. Pp, ROE. 
BIDWELL 








HEADQUARTERS OF 


Strawberry. 
THE COMING STRAWBERRY. 


Now in the third year of bearing. By far the best variety 
on ~*~ place. On one root of one potted plant set last Au- 

st I counted 24 fruit stalks and 122 berries. Potted and 
— plants for sale in large quantities and at reasonable 
rates. 


Address 


cornvatt-onttudson, x. x. En Py ROE. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


POT-GROWN AND LAYERS. 
Circular gratis. Send for it. 


GEORGE S. WALES, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


ALL THE CHOICE NEW SORTS. 








The Great Srowberry a the Future. 
_. MANCHESTER. 

A special catalogue of this remarkable 
Strawberry will be mailed all applicants. A 
large and superior stock of both Pet Grown 
and Layer Plants of Bidwell, 


ount 
mn, Finch’s Prolific, Oliver Gold- 
Orient, Longtellow, etc. An lilus- 
trated Pamphlet, giving fair prices and full in- 
structions for cultivation, reetoall. 
J.T. LOVETT, Little Silver, N. J. 


ALL THE GOOD OLD SORTS. 





0 BIDWELL in pots. Quantities of 
9 other Strawberries. Send for prices. 
UTCHESS NURSERIES ‘founded 1863). 
W. L. FERRIS, Jr. Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 





Straw berry Plants 
For summer and Fall planting, Potted and Com- 
mon Layers of all the best varieties. Plants and circulars 
now ready. Also for this fall's trade, a Large Stock of Peach, 
Apple, and other Fruit Trees ; Concord Grape; Wilson Early 
B ackberry; Aspara s ; Rhubarb; Cuthbert, Gregg and other 
Raspberries, and all Fruit Plants and general Nursery Pro- 
ducts, at wholesale and retail. Address CHARLES BLACK 
& BRO., Village Nurseries, Hightstown, N. J. 





IRK WOOD, Mount Vernon, Orient, Satin Gloss, and the 
Coming Market Berry, FINCHE’S GREAT PROLIFIC, 
strong, pure. Plants potted ready for shipment now. All 
otker Strawberries. Potted or Layer Plants. 150,000 Peach 
Trees, gone Waterloo Peach, ‘Small Fruits,” and Osage 
paves Specialties ; 200 acres in Trees and Plants. Nurser 
esta’d 1835. Price-list free. J. PERKINS, Moorestown, N.J. 


BERRIES. 


The largest and best; Flow- 
ers, Tuberose Bulbs; Roses by 
mail. Early Welsh Ras 
berry. 2,000,000 Sharpless, Mt. 
Vernon, Kirkwood, and other 
Strawberries. Kieffer’s Hy- 
brid, Blight-Proof Pear. 
“40 Years’ Experience in Pear- 
Growing, Telling How to Avoid 
the Blight.” “ 40 Years Among 
Small Fruits, Telling What and 
How to Plant.” Either sent by 
mail for 15 cts.; both for 25 cts. 
Catalogues of Fruits and Flow- 
ers free. WM. PARRY, 
Parry P. 0.; N. Je 


FOREST TREES. 


TREE SEEDLINGS, SEEDS and EVER- 
GREENS at lowest rates. 
Postals cheerfully answered. Prices free. 
Ww. W. JOHNSON, 
Snowflake, Antrim Co., Mich. 



























STRAWBERRIES. 


Newest and Best Varieties. 
Grown in Pots and ready for shipment after August 


ist. New descriptive priced catalogue FREE. 
Address, 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Rochester, N. Y.) 


ST SS SD A IE 

y , Py ~ afford the best and 
Potted Strawbe ry Plants cheapest method 
of testing new kinds. For free list of best varieties at low- 
est prices, address STONE LAKE NURSERY, Laporte, Ind. 


NEW STRAWBERRY. 


Productive as Crescent, 

double the size, bright scar- 

« let color, firm as Wilson, 

flavor equal to the best. See catalogue for full a 
and opinion of leading experts. Big stock of Pot and layer 
nlants of Bidwell, Kirkwood, Finch and 50 other best sorts. 


Plant NOW. Fruit next June. 
HALE BROTHERS, South Glastonbury, Conn. 


POMONA NURSERY! 
BLIGHT-PROOF PEARS, 


Largest Berries. 


Catalogues of Fruit Trees, Plants, 
and Flowers seut free. 


WM. PARRY, Parry P. 0., N. J. 
SEEDS CABBAGE SEED 


J A SPECIALTY. 


All Leading Sorts of CABBAGE and LETTUCE 
Seed. Round-leaved Savoy and Bloomsdale Savoy SPIN-«~ 
CH. Brill’s Improved RUTA BAGA and other 
TURNIP Seeds. All warranted true to name. Crop of 
1881. Wholesale price lists for dealers. 
FRANCIS BRILL, Riverhead, L.I., N. Y. 











es 








GRAPE. Origin, Vermt. 
Early as Hartford. Size 
and color of Catawba. 
Goodas Iona. Keeps 
until April. Driesinto 
Raisons. Champion 
uince, hardy, produc- 
tive, large, good keeper. 
Address F. L. PERRY, 
Canandaigua, N.Y., 
for Illustrated Circular, 
Price of Trees, &c. 


JOHN SAUVULV’S 
CATALOGUE OF 


A 7 ‘ Mi i wl ig Wes ATS 
NEW, RARE, and BEAUTIFUL PLANTS 
Will be ready February 1st, with a Colored Plate. 

It is full in really Good and Beautiful Plants. Nep«nthes, 
New Dracenas, New Crotons, New Pelargoniums, New 
Roses, Geraniums, Fuchsias, etc., with a rich collection of 
Fine Foliage and other Greenhouse and Hot-House 
Plants, well grown ard at Low Prices. Free to all my 
Customers ; to others, 10 cts.; or a plain copy free. 
Catalogues SEEDS, ROSES, ORCHIDS, FRUITS, etc., free. 

JOHN SAUL, Washington, D.C. 
















“CREAM” 
STRAWBERRIES 


FOR 1881, 


INCLUDING THE FAMOUS 


JERSEY QUEEN, 


are shown in our Colored Plate, illustra- 
ting the eight best sorts ; which together 
with our Method of Culture, (by whicha 
FULL CROP can be obtained in TEN 
MONTHS from time of planting,) we 
will mail free to all who apely by letter. 


PETER HENDERSON & C0., 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 









Pie th oe 





> 100 SELECTED VARIETIES OF 
T ~ 
PLANTS AND VINES, 
GENUINE Stock at lowest rates for cash. Catalogue free, 
J. 8S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N, J. 





Get the Highest Prices for 
your Fruit by using the 
Cheap Gift Packages, 
BERRY BOXES 
AND 
PEACH BASKETS 

Send for Price List. 


A. W. WELLS & CO., 
St. Joseph, Mich, 
















RUMSON NURSERIES. 


SPECIALTIES 
FOR FALL OF 1881. 
Peach Trees, American Elm, European 


Mt. Ash, Carolina Poplars, Willows in 
variety. Send for prices. 


B. B. HANCE, Agent, Red Bank, N. J. 


| MATTHEWS’ S552 


DRILL 4 
The Standard of America. = i/ 


Admitted by leading Seedsmen 










and Market Gardeners every- 
where to be the most perfect and 
reliable drill in use. Send for 
circular, Manufactured only by 





\ EVERETT & SMALL, Boston, Mass, 





It is manifest that from GOOD SEEDS 


ONLY can Good Vegetables be obtained. 





The character of LANDRETHS’ SEEDS 
has been substantiated beyond all question. 

They are the STANDARD for Quality. 

Over 1500 acres in Garden Seed Crops 
under our own cultivation. 

Ask your Storekeeper for them in original 
sealed packages, or drop us a postal card for 
prices and Catalogue. 

Wholesale trade prices to dealers on application. 


DRETH & SONS,72| and 23 S. Sixth St. Philadelphia- 





SEND POR PAMPHLET. 


These manures are the richest fertilizers | 

ii} now manufactured, and the best substitute | 
| for, and costing much less than guano, 
which is now practically out of the mar- 
ket. Unlike guano, they are not stimulants 
iit|| and exhaustive, but permanent and lasting, 
i||' being composed of Done, potash, ete. You 
M can draw at one load enough for 8 to 5 
Hii. acres, or as much plant-food as is con- 
i i tained in 20 loads of ordinary manure. 
Corn, potatoes, hay, etc., are bringing such 
| good prices that it will pay to use the 
| Stockbridge extensively. If there is no 

| local agent near you, send to us. 


i 
al 


BON 
1///BO STON & NEW YORK. |); 
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r [LLano DRILL 
PHOSPHATE. 


am SEND FOR PAMPHLET. i 
| This is a true bone superphosphate, and | Hi 








| may be used on any crop, in the hill or drill 
|i or brogdcast, either with or without manure, 
and will produce a much earlier and larger , 






| crop. In the Reportof the Mass. Inspector | 
1 of Fertilizers, its valuation is from $3 to i 
i], $10 per ton higher than other Phosphates i 
i which sell at the same price. The past | 








iii year over 3000 tons were sold against 100 
|| tons three years ago, showing that it is 

} liked by the farmers. If there is no loc 

tL 

i 






agent near you, send to us. 





Also for sale STOCKBRIDGE MANURES. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO 
|) ,, BOSTON &NEW YORK 
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BAILEY’S PATENT 


Practical Tree Trimmer. 





By the use of this new Implement, Fruit and Shade Trees 
can be more readily pruned, and with less labor and time, 
than by any other method. Two or three-inch limbs cau be 
easily cut with a few blows of the sliding hammer. 


Price, $24 to $26 per Dozen, 
according to length of handles. Liberal discount to dealers. 
Agents wanted to sell this Labor-Saving Implement. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL C0,, 


ILION, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: (57 Reade Street, New York. 
_ ces! 1 21 So. Howard Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Also Manufacturers of a General Line of Agri- 
cultural Implements, 


Champion of the World. 
CHAMPION GRAIN DRILL. 





tee 


oo 
Wael 


Blatevans d 


Positive force feed Grain Distributer. 

Positive force feed Grass Seeder which can be used either 
in front or rear of the hoes. 

The Fertilizer Attachment is unequaled and is warranted 
to sow easily and evenly any of the various kinds of Guano 
and Phosphates in the market. 

The wr pone is the only Grain Drill in the market that 
has a special attachment for planting Corn for the crop. 

The Champion is simple in construction, easily operated 
both for team and driver. The materials used, and quality 
of workmanship are the very best. Do not fail to examine 
the Champion before purchasing a Grain Drill. All ques- 
tions concerning the Champion answered promptly by mail. 
Every Drill Warranted. Send for Descriptive Pam- 
phietto JOHNSON, GERE & TRUMAN, 

Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 


Nh 
j 








THE “CENTENNIAL” FANNING MILL. 

THE Best MILLIN 
THE WORLD. It sep- 
arates Oats, Cockle, 
and all foul stuff 
from Wheat. Isalso 
a —" cleaner of 
Flax, Timothy, 
= Clover, and all kinds 
of seeds. The great 
improvement over 
other mills is that it 
has two shoes. Itis 
especially adapted 
for warehouse use. 
Send for Descriptive 
Circular and Price- 
List. Liberal dis- 





















Send for 
a ive 
Catalogue 


UNION RAILWAY 
HORSE POWER 
TTHRESHERS AND SEPARATORS. 
These Powers are guaran- 
teed to produce more power 
with less elevation than any 

other me Power. 
WM. L. BOYER & BRO., 
) 2101 Germantown Ave., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Also manufacturers of the 
REMIUM FARM GRIST 
MILL. 


442] 











- ENSILAGE. 


Le LL 





= < SS 


Ross Giant & Little Giant 


CUTTERS. 


For Ensilage and Large Stock Raisers. 


OF IMMENSE SIZE, WEICHT, 
STRENCTH, AND CAPACITY. 
Guaranteed the Best Cutter for the Business. 

Send for Circulars to 
E. W. ROSS & CO., 
FULTON, N. Y. 





BALDWIN’S Ensilage Cutter. 
SIMPLEST AND BEST. 
Only three Feed Gears. 

Thoroughly tested during the 
season of 1879 and 1880 and proved 
a@ grand success. Fitted with 
Patent Safety Balance Wheel. See 
June No. American Agriculturist. 

Send for circular containing full 
== description, rices,and testimoni- 

als. C. PIERPONT & CO., Mfrs., 
New Haven, Conn., U.S. 4. 








WE ARE OFFERING 


The Best REVOLVING and 


SULKY HAY RAKES 


At the Lowest Prices. 
Send for circular. 


A. B. COHU & CO., 1 Yrs 


AMERICUS CIDER MILL 


WHITMAN’S PATENT, 


The Best Cider and Wine 
Mill made. It wil: make 
Twenty per cent more 
Cider than any other. 


Perfectly Adjustable. 


Three Sizes. 

Geared outside. Large 
Mills made for two cranks. 

Prices as low as any first- 
class mills. 

Circulars giving full des- 
@ cription sent free. 

Address the manufac- 
turers, 


WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL COMPANY, 
Saint Louis, Mo. 





‘Want 
7 



















SALEM IRON WORKS, SALEM, N. C. 
( 


C. A. HEGE, 


PROPRIETOR, 
Manufacturers of 


CIRCULAR 
w 


endfor Circulars 


R 
The Simplest, 
Cheapest, Best, and 
Most Accurate. With Hege’s 
Improved Universal Log Beam, 
Rectilinear, Simultaneous Set Works, 
and Double Eccentric Friction Feed. 


S 
r 
| al 
” 

si 
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CORN SHELLERS. 


Horse Powers and Jacks for Farm, Jobbing, Mill, and 
Warehouse work. For circulars and prices, address 
Sandwich Manutacturing Co., SANDWICH, Illinois. 








HALLADAY 
STANDARD WIND MILL, 


VICTORIOUS AT 

Phila., |876—Paris, 1878 
> 25 Years in Use. 
GUARANTEED SUPERIOR 
To any other Windmill Made. 


wv 
-@ 17 Sizes—l Man to 45 Horse Power. 
: Adopted by the leading R. R. Co.’s and by 
the U. S. Government at Forts and 
Garrisons. 
$3,500,000 worth now in Use. 
Send for Catalogue **A,’? j 
U. § Wind Engine & Pump 0o., 


Batavia, Ill. 


>THE IRON TURBINE 
Ewa 


Mot .¥ ‘ 
a VG, a “ 
ote 









STRONG. 
DURABLE., 
Best in the 
WORLD. 






MANUFACTURED BY 
MAST, FOOS & CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, O. 
Send for Price-List and Circulars. 


THOUSANDS 
NOW in USE. 





We manufacture the Old Reliable, well 
known Solid WHEEL STOVER WIND 
MILL, and O. E. WINGER’S IMPROVED 
DOUBLE-FACED GRINDER, which is 
operated by pumping windmills, a novel 
and perfect rapid grinding millfor griud~ 
peat kinds of grain. It is designed also 
to be-operated by any kind of power, with 
belt, tumbling shaft, or by one or two 
horses with a sweep attached. Agents 
wanted. Send for catalogue. 


E. B. W 
Successor TO STOVER WIND ENGINE co., 
Freeport, Ill., U. S. A. 


Croft’s Improved 


IRON WIND ENGINE, 











Manufactured by 


E. C. LEFFEL, 


y Dealer in Pumps, 
/, Tanks, Pipes, Corn Shellers, 
Corn Grinders, Power Con- 
verters,with both Lever and 
\} Rotary Motion Applied to 
Wind Mill Power,and every- 
sai) =~ pertaining to Wind 
Engine Machinery. 

P& Send for Circular. 


SPRINGFIELD, 0. 


THE PERKINS’ 
WIND MILL. 


1 Was the first solid Wheel Wind 
i Mill that governed itself success- 
’ fully. e Best in the market 
for the last 10 years. For Beauty, 
Strength, Durability, and Power it has no 
equal. Warranted to stand any storm in 
which other substantial buildings stand. 
Send for circular with full description and 
prices. Perkins’ Wind Mill & Axe 
Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 

























SUPPLIES FORCE. 
HYDRANT PRESSURE the 
st Power Known. 
Invaluable for blowing 
Church Organs, running 
Printing Presses, Sewing 
Machines in Households, 
Turning Lathes, Scroll 
Saws, Grindstones, Coffee 
Mills, Sausage Machines, 
Feed Cutters, Zlectric 
Light, Elevators, etc. It 
needs little room, no firing 
up, fuel, ashes, repairs, 
engineer, explosions or de- 
lays. No extra insurance, 
no coal bills. Is noiseless. 
neat, compact, steady , will 
work at any presure of 
water above 15 Ibs.; at 40 
Ibs. pressure has 4-horse 


ower, — by my, | —— 
10-horse power. Prices from $15 to ,_ Send for Yireular 
Be ‘Andress, THE BACKUS WATER MOTOR CO., 
Newark, N. J., or 323 Broadway, N. Y. 


TAYLOR 1, 2, AND 4-HORSE POWER. 

. = ia tuns Feed Mills, Feed 

i} Cutters, Shellers, Ele- 

vators, Churns, Saws, 

Pumps, etc. Overhead, 

out of dirt and snow. 

Simplest, cheapest, 

best. Dealers in Ma- 

chines of all kinds. 

Send for circulars to 
TAYLOR HORSE 

> B POWER COMPANY, 

23 South Canal St., CHICcAGo, 









First Premium every where. 
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CHEAPEST and BEST FERTILIZER. 


FOLLOW NATURE, 
Which uses GROUND Limestone in making the Soil. 


There were no Lime Kilns around burning Lime when the good Limestone 
Farming Lands Were originally made. Every Farmer can prepare his own Fer- 
tilizer with an ordinary Horse Power by using 


FORSTER’S 
COMBINED CRUSHER AND PULVERIZER, 


which takes «lump of Limestone three to five inches square,and CRUSHES and 
PULVERIZES it in ONE OPERATION, same as Burrs. Farmers use the 
Ground Raw Limestone, and drill and sow it just as it comes from this machine. W. 
W. Reed, of Erie, has tried it 6 years, and says “it shows a profit over Bone Dust of 
$1.96 per acre ; over Phosphate of. $1.28 per acre; over Guano of $9.70 per acre; over 
Salt of $5.90 per acre, and that it will last twice as long.’’—Joln G. Bear, of 
Montgomery, Lycoming Co., says: “I believe it to be the cheapest and best Ferlilizer 
in this country. Jtis worth three times as much as Burnt Lime, and with this Machine 
does not cost half as much as Burnt Lime to muke.”—H. C. Falls, New Castle, Pa., 
says: “‘I used the Ground Limestone last year with great satisfaction as to results, and 
cannot too strongly recommend it for farm and garden purposes. Where 1 dropped 
my corn on top of it, the corn came uP first, and was strong and thrifty—the Limestone 
drawing the moisture to the roots. Used in place of Paris Green on Potatoes, it kept 
the Bugs away and made the plants thrifty and strong; being washed into the ground 
it benefited the Potatoes in an astonishing manner. Address only, 


TOTTEN & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa., ONLY MAKERS. 









































MEDAL MACHINES. | | C ME- ruvenme HARROW, 


New York State Agricultural Works. 
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Clod Crusher and Leveler. 
The best tool in the world for preparing seed bed for 
exw Winter grain. 
Especially adapted to hard clay where other Harrows 
utterly fail. 


T =| Sole 
NASH & BRO., Mannfecturers, 


Harrisburg, Pa., & 2:2 College Place, New York. 


La Dows Jointed Pulverizing & Smoothing 





A. B, FARQUHAR, York, Pa., 
Cheapest and best for all pur- 
poses—simple, strong, and du- 
rable. Also Horse Pow- 
ers and Gin Gear. 

Saw, Grist AND CoB 
MILLs, GrINns, ( 
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AND MACHINERY gener-; ; i eS 
ally. Inquiries promptly 7 First Premiums at all Competitive Trials. Ww 
aes alE ith ithout: Railway, Chain. and Lever Horse Powers, DISC HARRO = 
ic. ngines, wi or witho Threshers and Cleaners, Threshers and 
. wheels, very conveni- ga Shakers, Clover Hullers, Feed Cutters, ; > 
A] ent, economical and 2 Wheel Horse Rakes, Corn Cultivators, a = 
® completein ever Horse Pitchtorks, Shingle Machines, o me 
wel, tail, best and Straw _ Preserving ye Thresh- — = 
ers, Portable Steam-Engines, = i 
Oper and b hasan! pI and = = 
F resses. Dog an on - 
> pene Powers, etc., etc. F 721 e& 
“) sme WHEELER & MELICK CO., in 
=aar ee road. = ALBANY, N. Y. — _ 
The Farquhar Separator gba Send stamp for circular and report of Centennial trial. "Pp & 
(Warranted) E _ = iS é 2, al 
ee zed EWALD OVER. > 
Ge38 MANUFACTURER OF | Being jointed in the center, is adapted to both 
Buse smooth and uneven surfaces. Acknowl- 
=| a e248 VICTOR ONE-HORSE DRILLS edged the best of the kind, and will pul- 
simplest, most & ges | q im w om verize and cover seed better in one 
ome i 23 FOR SOWING operation, than going over twice 
use. Wastesno - MAS WHEAT, OATS, RYE, COTTON, RICE with others. Made with both Chill- 
need ae = AND BARLEY ed Metal and Cast Steel Discs 
< . polished. Send for circular and 
AND hae INDIANAPOLIS, Ind price list. Manufactured by 
HIGHEST PRIZE | SILVER MEDAL [@-SEND FOR CIRCULARS. ° | =" 
AWARDED ae WHEELER & MELICK CO., 
SEPARATORS, Paris Exposition. | Albany, N. Y., for the United States. 
Send for Illusttated Catalogue. Address 4. B. Farquhar, York, Pu | Rv Everett & SMALL, Boston, Mass., for the N. E. States, 
ox } _ oy ee & yr Aurora, Ill, for IIL, Lowa, Wis., 
59 | Minn., Neb., Kan., and Mo. 
The PENNSYLVANIA | 
RO x r * ashiand \10Vcr — 
Force Freep GRAIN DRILLS Hutlersisascinccetss |  WEEBNER’S LEVEL TREAD HORSE 


=6 15th and 16th, 1880, in the 
K7—= presence of 80,000 Farmers 
> PA 2 S— and Treshermen of the West. 
Committee's Report mailed free. 284 Victors sold last year. 
HAGERSTOWN AGRIC IMPLEMENT MFG. CO. 
State where you saw advertisement. Hagerstown, Md. 


can always be relied upon. Special attention is called to 
our Fertilizer Attachment, which is a positive force 
feed, and warranted to sow with ABSOLUTE CERTAINTY 
where all others fail; also to the PENNA. ADJUSTABLE 
DRILL, which possesses every feature of any ordinary 
Drill, BESIDE the advantage of sowing both seed and fer- 
tilizers THREE OTHER WAYS. 

Simple. in construction, reasonable in price, and a model 
of completeness. 

In sending for circular, please request our Drill Circular. 

Address, PENNA. AGRL. WORKS, York, Penna. 





POWER WITH SPEED REGULATOR, 

























Oe) papas teagan, cath ath entice to, 
» CO’ metiow soli, >, es 
AY x 4 Hi aud instead of crowding the seed into Heebner's Improved Little Giant Thresh- 
SS © = narrow rows but one inch in width, any : ing Machine. ‘ 
S 4 NS scatter it 314, 434, and 5 ins.; the plants “Union” Feed Cutter, Circular and Drag Saw Machine, etc., 
Sg S thus cunting wider apart, have more Send for Catalogue. Heebner & Sons, 
wk ROOM TO STOOL, derive more Lansdale, Mont. Co., Pa. 
-_ ~~ . nourishment from the soil, be- | - 
= come more vigorous, and pro- 
YY S duce better developed This Plow cortains the 
x} average heads, — on gwEONTA CLIP PER most remarkable improves 
ee pat Miceli a + ments ever made in Swivel 


Plows. It is easy to handle, 
with Shifting Handles, 
which enables the operator to 
walk with both feet in the fur- 
row. The Hook or Lateh is 
operated by the foot, so that 
the Plow is turned ready for 
use without taking the 
hands trom the handles. 
Light to araw, tirm, strong, 
and durable. Constructed of 
Patent Hard Metal, which is 
as strong and will scour equal to steel. We also make it of 


States, on 21 different makes of 
drills. Send for Illustrated Cir- 
cular with Testimonials to J. A. JONES, York, Pa. 

Adjustable drills, to which these peints are especially adapted, 
manufactured at the Penna. AGricuLtuRaL Works, York, Pa. 
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Chicago Screw Pulverizer 
Puts in Crops at Half the Cost of the Plow. a 
Over 35,000 Acres put in by them in 1880. 


NTENIAL AND GRAND PARIS WORLDS FAIR PRIZES APL | 
ALL THE U.S. STATE FAIR PREMIUMS IN 1877. & 1872 


se Price, \ room 10 7012 —=( Price, = 
f FROM ; —\ 

m § aes wacen gegen ES w$ 300: 
' Ct BES 






Rauines Less gigi = PAMPHLETS FREE—CUTS AND LETTERS. chgreogf ron atm ion rie. 4d cm 
TENTED ANU. i 1 ustrated Catalogue of all our Tools an 
iy a MORE MONLY id Address, Chicago Scraper & Ditcher Co., Inplements sent free. 
. THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AG’L TOOL CO. 












(DDRESS. FOR CARGUUAR 


LS Ta DEDERICK.& CO. AL Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


BANY, NY], 34 Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 
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“AGENTS WANTED sES0" 253«. 


Containing the 
ONLY complete 
resort of every- 
thing of import- 
ance and_inter- 
estin theHistory 











rine E a Best History Civil War. 
WESTERN CONTINE am down to March 5th, 1881. By 
STE PHEN M. NEWMAN, M.A. Elegqaitly il ustrated, 
Low in price! Agents are ti aharvest. Send for terms and 
large circulars. Address The Coburn & Newman 


Publishing Co., Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 








acaulay’s History o! 
Ex 4 large12mc 
bey a loth, gilt, only 
Es 3 Essays, & 
large 12mo volumes 
BooKs. cloth, only 81.50. 


Favorite Pronouncing 
Shakespeare's Complete Works, 





Dictionary, 2 com 
plete Diction ary, 
handsomely bound in cloth, 
black and gold, only 50 cents. 


cloth, only 15 cents, 
Taine’s History of English Liter- 


ature, 1 handsome 12mo volume, N HE 

cloth, only 50 cents, 

Full descriptive catalogue Free. ORL D 
MANHATTAN BOOK CO., 


Other books equally low. 
P. 0. Box 4580, 16 West 14th St., New York. 





YARDENER and DAIRYWOMAN_ wanted on 

Jiarge farm in North Carolina. Man and wife preferred. 
Man must understand steaming food for cattle. Address 
THOS. R. SHARP, Leaksville, North Carolina. 





new style, name = 10e. Samples | 10€ 


SO CARDS, Chromo, Motto, Roses, Kes, all 
A. SP RING, N New Haven, Ct. 





4 ELEGANT C HROMO CARDS, New Styles, 
f ( ) 10c. Agents wanted 
L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





10¢ ; 40 a. rn 


NEW CHROMOS, no two alike, with name, 
50 WISE & CO., Clintonville, Ct. 





Elegant Chromo Cards, — on, 10c. 10 
50 Packs and Agent’s Sample Book, $1. 
TAR CARD CO., Clintonville, Ct. 





inNew Type 
YOU R NAME:-:., vOcarasl UY 
New styles, by best artists: Bouquets, Birds, Gold 
Chromos, Landscapes, Water Scenes,etc,—no two ‘ee, 
Agent’s Complete Sample Book, 25e. Great variety 
Advertising and Bevel-Edge Cards, Lowest prices to —— 
and printers, 100 Samples Fancy fae Neat Cards,5 
dress STEVENS BROS., Box 22, Northford, on 


MAGIC D 


* AND 
SPUBLIC, SUNDAY-SCHOOL & HOME EXHIBITIO 








129 aun et. Ml LLIGAN. 


Ww 
Views MR MBIECTS Toe CARERS SLR AN ASD 





For Sea-side, The Country, or The 
Mountains, 


Get July WIDE AWAKE for all the family; LIT. 
TLE FOLK’S READER for little readers; and 
BABY LAND for the babies. 

Also, send for — of Choice Books. 


THE STORY OF THE MANUSCRIPTS. 
By REV. CEORCE E. MERRILL. 


Third edition now ready, with index; introduction con- 
taining account of work of the committee of revision. 


imo. Cloth, gilt top, - - - - $1.00. 


The Tent in the Notch. 


A VACATION STORY. 
Sequel to “ Bark Cabin on Kearsarge.” 
By EDWARD A. RAND. 


Author of “Pushing Ahead,” “Roy’s Dory,” “Bark Cabin 
on Kearsarge. i 


16mo, Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 30 cents, - 





THE CELEBRATED 

PANS Y 
25 LARCE VOLUMES. 

10 Medium and 10 Small Volumes. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


D, — & Co., Publishers, Boston. 


BOOKS. 











“FOREST AND STREAM.” . 


The American Sportsman’ s Journal. 


DEVOTED TO 
NATURAL HISTORY, 
FISH CULTURE, 
FISHING, 
SHOOTING, 
THE DOG, 
THE RIFLE, 
And YACHTING. 





Discusses Questions of Life Interest to every | 


Farmer in America. 
Send for a Sample Copy. 


FOREST AND STREAM ry ‘BLISHING £0. 
New York City, N iy. 





TAXIDERMIST SUPPLIES. 
Bird Skins. Glass Eyes, 
Kor Stuffed Birds and Animals. 
Send Stamp for New and Reduced Price List. 

A. J. COLBURN, 


81 Boylston Street, 





T AYS Da ng —_ Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam- 
ples f 
| P J. M. “MITTEN & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. H 





MARVIN 
SAFE CO. 


265 Broadway, N. Y. 


V TILHIDE BROS., York Road, Md., make the 
best Rat and Mouse TRAps. Guaranteed as repre- 
sented. Agents wanted. Terms free. 








Increased facilities for 
manufacturing at my new 
mill at Alliance, O., 
with mt increase in s: ules, 
has enabled me to reduce 


Pure VREMIUM - Bong, 
which is warranted pure. 


new Price List to 


LOUIS SCHILLING, 
Pres, Excelsior Fertilizer 
Co., Alliance, O. 


STAR CANE MILL. 
| Double the Capacity. 


Cheapest Mill Made, 








Respect. 


Send for description and 
price. 


—Manufactured by— 
J, A. FIELD & 00,, 


Sth and Howard Sts., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


[488z Se oOLmT SPUD 








Worth Double the Money ! 





KN APP?S. 


Racoon ? Bong a most healthy, pleasant, and 
ured from 


being manufact 
OOTS ”, HER BS. It is es necially recommended 
0 Tnvalide, andasa HARVES' DRINK is unsur- 
sated O0OT BEER MAKER DRUG- 
PRIETORS TOONS ond 


KOR MAKING 


ROOT BEER. 


a) OO A 
hotties at 25c, and 50c, $1.00, $2.50, and in half and gallon cans at $i.00 and §. 
lons of Beer. Sold by Druggists generally. P. B. VAP 
vew York. KNGHN istON ON, 


STS on Ss, 
PRIVATE AMILIES will rand, it to their advan- 
age to use KNAPP’S EXTRA as it will in- 
sure them a temperate, healthy and anion beverage. 

his ey: Non which is made the popes drink 
nown ur is put up in 
dew makes 10, and 1- 

rieto ore, 363 Hadses 8 


Notts eet, 
OLLOWA élphia, Pa., Ageifts. 


Boston, Mass. 


the price of my ORIGINAL | 


Send for Circular with | 


| Warranted in Every | 
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of liems, inciuding many 
goow Iiints and Suggestions which we throw into smailer 
| type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


containing a great variety 


In justice to the majority of our sub- 
scribers, who have been readers for many 
years, articles and illustrations are sel- 
dom repeated, as those who desire in- 
formation on a particular subject can 
cheaply obtain one or more of the back 
numbers containing what is wanted. 

Back numbers of the ** American Agri- 
eulturist,” containing articles referred to 
; in the * Basket” or elsewhere, can ale 
ways be supplied and sent post-paid for 
15 cts. each, or $1.50 per volume, 





| The German Edition.—aAll the principal arti- 
|| cles and engravings that appear in the Americun Agricul- 

| turést are reproduced in the German Edition. Besides 
these, there is a special department, edited by an eminent 
German cultivator. Our friends can do us a good service 
by calling the attention of their German neighbors and 
friends to the fact that they can have the paper in their 
own language, and those who employ Germans will 
find this Journal a most useful and acceptable present. 

Bound Copies of volume 39, and of every pre- 
vious volume back to Vol. XVI. (1857), neatly bound, with 
gilt backs, Index, etc., are supplied at $2 each (or $2.30 
ifto be sent by mail), See Publishers’ Notes,2d cover page. 





Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting for 
; each addition, the price paid by the original members 3 
|} ora small club may be made a larger one at reduced rates, 
| thus: One having sent 6 subscribers and $7, may after- 
| wards send 4names more and $3, making 10 subscribers 
|| for $10.00; and so for the various other club rates. 
| Terms to New South Wales, New Zea 
land, Australia, Africa, ete.—To several in- 
quirers. Under the latest revision of the Postal Union 
} Regulations the price of the American. Agriculturist 
|| (either English or German edition), including postage 
| prepaid through, will be covered by 7 shillings sterling 
|| perannum. This applies to the above countries, and to 
all others embraced in the General Postal Union. The 
simplest mode of remittance is by Postal Money Orders, 
payable in London, to the order of Orange Judd Com- 
pany. These can be readily cashed in N. Y. City at a 
slight discount, which the publishers will cheerfully pay. 
For Club rates (postage included), see page 304, and 
reckon 22 cents to the shilling sterling. 








Mustard as a Weed.—“A. S.,”* Stewart, Minn. 
Mustard being an annual should be ecasily subdued. 
Either turn under, or mow and feed the plants when they 
begin to flower, and allow none to ripen seed. 





Cabbage Lice.—-‘'J. C.,”° Hawley, Minn. If the 
cabbages and cauliflowers are infested by the ordinary 
green or bluish plant-louse, they may be disposed of by 
the use of salt and water, or by tobacco water. 

The Pest of Flies.—‘‘F. M.,”’ Albany, N. Y., 
saw it stated, somewhere, that a mixture of pepper, 
sugar, and cream, would, if placed in a room, drive out 
the flies and mosquitoes. He tried the prescription, and 
it failed. He now asks us if there is any thing that 
‘will drive them out.’ If there is such an article we do 
not know it. The best way with flies, is to not allow 
them to come in. In our own case, every window, and 

| every frequently-used door is provided with a frame cov- 
ered with wire-gauze. When, by much opening of the 
doors, a number of flies gain admission to a room, they 
are driven out. This is an easier matter than those who. 
have not tried it are aware. Fouror more persons, each 
armed with a folded newspaper, begin at one side of the 
room and drive all the flies towards a certain door or win- 
dow; when the flies are all at the desired place, a door 
or window is opened, and the intruders quickly driven 
, to the outside. With the windows and doors protected, 
and an occasional *‘ drive’ of this kind, the annoyance 
of flies is reduced to a minimum. 


| Whe A. A. F. T. A. O.S., which means The 
American Association for the Advancement of Science 
will hold its 30th Annual Meeting at Cincinnati, begin- 
; ning on August 17th. This annual gathering of scien- 
tific men is socially very enjoyable, besides furnishing 
| much food for thought for each worker in science, what- 
j ever his department may be. 
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as to whether this or that State is adapted to sheep 
eulture. The answer is generally favorable (as 
scarcely any State is not suited to the growth of 
some breed of sheep), but accompanied by the ad- 
vice to first ascertain what are the dog laws, in the 
State in question. No fact in agriculture is more 
fully established than the relations between sheep 
and curs. No matter what the climate or the 
pasturage, if miserable half-savage dogs roam at 
large, and the State provides no redress for the 
losses of the sheep owner, that State is not one in 
which sheep-raising can be undertaken with a fair 
prospect of success. We esteem a well bred 
respectable dog as highly as any one, and it is not 
against such that our remarks apply. But the 
sparsely settled States have a large shiftless popu- 
lation, and as a rule the more worthless the in- 
habitant, the larger number of curs does he keep. 
He does not feed his brutes, and as they are fond 
of mutton, he is quite willing that some one else 
should provide it. As bearing on this point, we 
quote from an address, made several months ago, 
before the Central Kansas Breeders’ Association by 
Mr. F. D. Coburn, the author of the excellent 
* Swine Husbandry,” already noticed in our col- 
ums. Mr. Coburn is terribly in earnest, as the 
following will bear witness: ‘‘ Reforms, like char- 
ity, should begin at home, and if each old shot gun, 
musket, and revolver, in Kansas, was brought out 
from its resting place, and for one time made to do 
service for the Lord and our people, by letting the 
blessed sunshine through some contemptible, cow- 
ardly cur, and then traded for a long-handled four- 
tined manure fork, to be kept bright with a reason- 
able application of elbow grease, the act would 
stamp thesons of the State as the most courageous, 
the most progressive, and highly civilized of any 
people of which we have record.”’ 
—EE 

Sun Stroke.—Those who have been so unfor- 
tunate as to be overcome by the heat, know how 
lasting the effects may be. Its most violent form 
is the ‘‘sun stroke,’? where death often follows, 
and if the subject recovers it is after a long illness. 
All precautionary measures should be taken. Those 
obliged to work continuously in the full blaze of 


the hot sun should weara light hat with a wet | 


cloth witbin ; a cabbage leaf may be used instead 
of the cloth. If the slightest feeling of dizziness 
comes on, a cool shade should be sought at once, 
and cold water applied freely tothe head. If Am- 
monia (hartshorn), is at hand, inbale it, but cau- 
tiously. Persons who have been without sleep, or 
are in any way debilitated, are predisposed to sun 
stroke, and should therefore be particularly on 
their guard. 








—_—— 
American Farming.—Dr. Lawes, in his re- 
cent work on “ Fertility,’’ says, under the head of 
“The United States’’: ‘ First of all, and this is an 
important point, the United States farmer him- 
self is usually well educated and intelligent; he is 
both owner and occupier of the soil, and does as 
much as possible of the work of the farm himself, 
employing for the purpose the most improved 
labor-saving machinery, he is lightly taxed, has 
cheap modes of transit, and above all is in posses- 
sion of an almost unlimited extent of untouched 
fertility. These circumstances all combined re- 
duce the cost of growing corn almost to a mini- 
mum, and the result enables him to deliver his 
wheat at the doors of the owner of the land in 
some parts of Great Britain cheaper than it can be 
raised in the adjoining fields. In a word, they enable 
him to regulate the price of grain throughout the 
world.’”” These are certainly advantages over 
which the American farmer may rejoice. 
—_ 





Rye for Soiling.—Those who desire a good 
growth of green fodder for early spring soiling 
should not fail to sow a field of rye during the last 
of August or early in September. The soil, if not 
naturally rich, must be made so by an application 
of barn-yard manure, or an equivalent in some good 
fertilizer, afterwards plowed and made fine with 
the harrow. Such a crop, after being cut next 
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spring, will grow up again and give three or more 
cuttings through the season. Last spring we sawa 
field that was pastured off, and it furnished an 
abundance of fine food to cattle and sheep ; it was 
afterwards plowed and planted to corn. The rye 
was.sown on grass land, and was a “stolen crop,” 
as nothing would have naturally come bet ween the 
grass and the corn. The crop did so well that the 
farmer has concluded to have such a crop each year. 
Plow your corn ground early the previous autumn, 
and sow it to rye; feed this off and plow again— 
manuring, of course, and plant the ground to corn. 
=o 


American Leeches. 
BY GEO. W. VAN SICLEN, Esq. : 


a 

[Mr. Van Siclen, of the Willewemoc Trout Club, 
and a well-known member of the sporting frater- 
nity, having read in some journal an account of 
tbe cultivation of the European Leech as an arti- 
cle of commerce, sends us the following notes 
upon the American Leech. We may remark that 
Mr. Van Siclen’s observations apply to the leeches 
of certain waters only. Further south there are 
different species, and we are led to infer that some 
of these bite as readily as the European leeches, 
by the statement in the medical works that Amer- 
ican leeches are largely used in the Philadelphia 
hospitals, and as no mention is made of the fact 
that they are in any manner inferior to the Euro- 
pean leeches, we infer that they are able to make 
their own puncture. Mr. Van Siclen says that, in 
the article referred to, the use of American leeches 
is spoken of, and gives his experience with these 
creatures as follows.—Eps. } 

In the southern part of the State of New York, 
among the Catskill and Shawangunk Mountains, in 
Ulster, Sullivan, and Delaware Counties, are many 
small lakes, of 60 to 200 or 300 acres, fed by springs 
and mountain brooks, and which abound in leeches. 
In 1874, and again in 1877, an old man, named 
Gray, camped on Lake Willewemoc (in Ulster 
County), and spent more than a week each time in 
catching leeches with a hand net of muslin. He 
took away from 12,000 to 15,000 cach time, and 
stated that he sold them to a firm, or rather com- 
pany, in Philadelphia; that he had followed the 
business for years during the summers, and at 
times got as high as $40 per thousand for them ; at 
others as low as $16. He used no “‘bait.’’ These 
leeches could not puncture a hole for them- 
selves ; the blood must first be started by pricking 
with a needle, after which they will take hold and 
gorge themselves. They will attach themselves to 
a man in wading or swimming, but draw no blood, 
and do no harm, and drop off upon his coming out 
of the water. This I found out, to my great relief, 
upon hurrying out of the water, after attempting 
to fish in Furlow Lake, by straddling a log, with 
my pantaloons off, and throwing my fly as I pad- 
dled the log around with my feet. The leeches on 
my legs soon attracted my attention, and burried 
me out of the water, feeling sick and frightened, 
but they were easily brushed off. Should one at- 
tach itself to a wound or sore, it would remain on 
until gorged. Mr. Gray kept his leeches in water 
until ready to start for home, then he would dry 
them as thoroughly as possible and put them in 
one mass in a large, coarse bag, and they would 
live and do well for two or three days while he was 
travelling. He said it was harder to keep them after 
he got home. I don’t know how he kept them 
there. The numbers of these leeches have cer- 
tainly diminished in Willewemoc Lake of late 
years. I do not know what they live on. I never 
saw one on any of the many trout I have caught 
in that lake during the last eight or nine years. 

a a 

‘sHiybrid®” Cotton—Planters Beware.— 
A gentleman recently returned from Western 
Louisiana, where he had been on matters connected 
with the Census, informs us of a fraud of which 
the planters in that locality have been made the 
victims. A man was offering the seeds of ‘‘ Worm- 
Proof Hybrid Cotton,”’ claiming that the seed was 
from a “ hybrid ’’ between the Cotton plant and ‘“‘a 
weed which no worm or bug would touch.’”’ As 








our friend is a competent botanist, he was able to 
put some awkward questions to the man with the 
“hybrid” seeds, who, not liking the situation, left 
the town. The seeds were sold for 30 cents each, 
or $3 per dozen seeds, and the vendor claimed to 
have sold $15,000 worth of them last spring in 
Western Louisiana. Swindlers in seeds, like comets, 
have erratic orbits, and it is not at all likely that the 
“Hybrid Cotton’? man will be heard of again in 
Louisiana, but our friends in other cotton-growing 
States should be on their guard against him. He will 
be quite likely to turn up at some of the fairs this 
autumn, and also to make his ‘‘ house to house” 
visits during the winter. It is a well-known fact 
that Cotton or any other plant will not ‘‘ hybridize” 
with any plant not of the same family. As none of 
the family to which Cotton belongs are known to be 


| poisonous, it is safe to set down this remarkable 


“hybrid” as a poor fraud. 
ae ee 

Death of Cyrus J. Fay.—We were pained 
to learn, a little time since, of the death of Capt. 
Cyrus J. Fay, one of the most public-spirited and 
highly-respected citizens of New Jersey. Very 
many years ago Capt. Fay, leaving Maine, pur- 
chased a large tract of wild land in New Jersey, 
about thirty miles from Camden, erected numerous 
buildings, and laid the foundation of the present 
village of Hammonton, containing some three 
thousand inhabitants. He built, among other struc- 
tures, an extensive paper factory, and devoted his 
energies to various other enterprises. He acquired 
a high reputation as a straightforward business 
man among all with whom he came in contact. He 
died at Hammonton, at the age of 75 years. Capt. 


| Fay had been a subscriber to, and a warm friend of, 


the American Agriculturist from its first issue. 
et 








Preserving Eggs.--“R. F. §8.,’’ Davenport, 
Iowa, and others, inquire about the methods of 
preserving eggs in a freshstate. There is a method 
by which the contents of eggs, after thorough heat- 
ing, are dried at a low temperature. The product 
is in a coarse powder, which, if soaked in cold 
water for a while, is restored to its original condi- 
tion. This process is, we think, covered by sev- 
eral patents, and were it not, it could not be made 
available on the farm, or otherwise than on a Jarge 
scale. For family use, eggs have been preserved 


| by dipping them, when placed in a net, in boiling 


water, long enough to form a cooked film just 
within the shell. They have also been preserved 
by coating them with some substance that will fill 
the pores of the shell, and thus exclude the air; 
butter, lard, drying oils, and shellac varnish have 
all been used for this purpose. But only one kind 
of preserved eggs is known in the city markets— 
‘“limed eggs.”? The eggs are received at country 
stores, are placed in lime water, or rather milk of 
lime, which is kept in casks or large vats for the 
purpose. The eggs are placed as received in the 
lime mixture, and at the time when eggs are sca~ce, 
are washed, packed, and forwarded to market, 
where they are known as “limed eggs,’’ and usu- 
ally sell for about five cents the dozen less than do 
fresh eggs. The method is to prepare a milk of lime 
just as ordinary whitewash is made. Some add 
salt, and others cream of tartar, the utility of either 
being doubtful. Eggs put down in lime during 
the summer keep in good condition until the sup- 
ply becomes abundant the following spring. 
ae si i 

The New York Horticultural Society 
are doing excellent work. The monthly meet- 
ings bave been well attended, the exhibitions 
have been attractive, and at each meeting there has 
been read an instructive essay, followed by in- 
teresting discussions. What we would especially 
commend is the Monthly Reports. Instead of 
waiting until the end of the year and presenting a 
bulky volume, an account of the monthly exhibi- 
tion, and of the business meeting, with the essay, 
and the discussion that follows it, are produced in 
a neat pamphlet within a few days after the meet- 
ing has been held. Thus absent members get the 
matter fresh. The whole present management of 
the Society shows good judgment and active work. 
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Take Notice 


THAT 'THE FOUR VALUABLE 


Special Premiums, 


Leland’s Farm Homes, 

Best New Strawberry Plants, 
Silos and Ensilage Book, 

New “Trichine Tester,” 


are offered during the month of August 
ONLY. They are eminently worthy of atten- 


tion. For description and full particulars 


see page 299 of July American Agriculturist. 
_—_—_—_—_— -——-2 ee 


Clearing Swamp Land.—“ EF. V. T.” 
is no better time than the present month for cut- 
ting off the thick growth of weeds, coarse sedges, 
and grasses that are found upon the swamps. After 
the cut material has become dry in the hot sun, it 
should be bu:ned, unless it can be used as bedding. 
The surface of the soil being clean, a fine-toothed 
cultivator or a disk-harrow may then be passed 
over the land to prepare it for the seed of tame 
grasses, which should be sown at once. It is fre- 
quently a great advantage to apply a dressing of 
lime to the land, as it acts upon the vegetable mat- 
ter in the soil, setting free a good supply of plant 
food. If put on before using the cultivator, the 
lime will become more intimately mixed with the 
soil, and therefore have a quicker and more thor- 
ough effect. There are many ‘low places ’’ that 
could be reclaimed with very little outlay, and 
make the best of land. Underdraining may be 
necessary in many cases, 


Black Knot. — The rough and_ irregular 
excresences upon the plum and cherry trees are 
fungus growths and should be removed by a knife, 
burning the removed parts that the trouble may 
not spread by means of the millions of spores which 
the knots contain. 

te pepe EET, 

All Books for All Readers.—We frequently 
receive inquiries from subscribers regarding the 
price, character, ete., of books which are being 
published from time to time in New York and clse- 
where. These tnquiries are now becoming so 
numerous that the publishers of the American Agri- 
culturist have arranged to furnish in the future the 
books of all publishers, at the advertised prices. 
Hereafter, therefore, any person desiring any book 
can have it forwarded to him, post-paid, from this 
office on receipt by us of the published price. 

= oe ee 

Seventeen-Year * Locust,.?? — This insect 
has made its appearance ina number of localities 
during the present year. Those interested in the 
peculiar habits of the Cicada (Cicada s:ptendecim) 
and it should be called Cicada in distinction from 
the true locusts that devastate the Far West, will 
find valuable information in the article by Professor 
Riley on page 312, with engravings of the Cicada 
in all its stages of growth. 


——_o —— 


Cutting Timber.—‘‘R. 8. G.” Those best in- 
formed on timber agree that to insure the greatest 


There | 
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durability, trees should be cut in midsummer after 
the rapid growth of spring is over. At this time 
the sap is rapidly dried up by the hot weather, and 
if the bark is removed, the logs will become very 
dry, and the timber strong and lasting. To insure 
a still more thorough curing, the trees may be 
stripped of their bark and left standing for several 
weeks in late summer. This method makes the 
best of timber for posts, ete. 


Farm Products Exported. 


We have received, from Joseph Nimmo, Jr., Chief of 
the Bureau of Statistics, the following completed sum- 
mary of exports for the first ELEVEN MONTHS of the past 
Fiscal Year, from the principal points of the United 
States, including San Francisco and Willamette. on the 
Pacific Coast, with the figures for the same period (11 


months) in 1880: Exports Value. 
Wiheat, 1980 5 5666000 139,293,072 bushels. $154,695,928 
ne NR cote csiie 138,786,486 bushels. 172, 208, 666 
Wheat Flour, 1881.... 7,279,941 barrels, $41,211,651 
sg **  1880.... 5,487,754 barrels. 32,325,199 
Indian Corn, 1881.... 82,374,158 bushels. $45.415.541 
oe * 1880. . 82,145,393 bushels. 45,249,852 
* Meal, 1881 ... 381,946 barrels. $1,113,993 
st 1880 303,861 barrels. 852,089 
12 Cae (| 1,874,398 bushels. $1,825,622 
GO BODE cacaceusas 2,758,226 bushels. 2,333,489 
Barley, 1881.......... 868,445 bushels. $539,787 
ack |": | Seer 1,117,979 bushels. T9074 
Oats oIGSE. cic oscees 331,037 bushels. $152.848 
Re NOOO oe. ik dawnt 570,881 bushels. 228,459 


The following figures are for the Exports during the 
Jirst FIVE MONTHS Of 1881 and of 1880: 


Pounds. Value. 
Fresh beef, 1881.... ........ 50,404,946 $4,715,231 
ee cS |. | le eiraneee eee 42,201,154 8,641,599 
Salted beef, 1881 ............ 15,976,449 $1,091,278 
bg ae: < | Sane eee 19,753,165 1,247,648 
AMO WW? OG a is si-60:woreaeex’ 37,299,004 $2,524,129 
Be ARBOR a iedasic sia. wisesis 49,034,797 3,503,526 
BRCOI AG ocaicectcsina canis 7,452,569 $1,493,059 
Sa |: : | narrne 10,113,192 2,053,778 
CS] ae |.) 32,023,771 $3,714,261 
4 MOOUE is crresvisn ass aese 22,503,308 2,825,297 
OREO IOGL. ob icnccorvncnees 48,794,967 $3,838,100 
+e FG80) .... ‘ . . 38,021,117 2,488,250 
Bacon and Hams, 1881....... 328.941 ,291 $27,876,703 
ie ** 1880. .......372,333.585 26,277,898 
BRCO TBR oss saa ccesseancaeees 160.839,515 $16,312,464 
FOO ctheka sgaaaes 179,952,122 14,071,677 
Average prices of the Exported Articles. 
1881. 1880. 
Wheat e660: . $1.11 per bush. $1.24 per bush. 
Jal Co) 5.66 per bbl. 5.90 per bbl. 


Indian Corn... .. 
Fresh Beef... .. 
Salt Beef....... 


.55 per bush. 
9.35 per 100 Ibs. 


6.84 ** 


-55 per bush. 
8.63 per 100 Ibs. 
2 





DS rere 20.00 ‘* * 20.33“ es 
CHEGKC so. occ cess 11.60 ‘ “ 12S ** bd 
Cee 7.83 ‘ a 6 “ ee 
DECOR escacccccn. S80 °™ - 705 ** 
eG kctev ac ness 10.14 * = te °* 

= oceans a 


The Country School House.—There is no 
rural building that needs more improvement than the 
school house in the country. The writer's recollections 
of youthful school days are associated with a small, for- 
bidding, once red, but then weather-stained, and much 
disfigured ‘‘ shed," standing in a small treeless ‘ yard,” 
that was open entirely to the road and reached by pass- 
ing through a ditch that had been made by the ‘‘ work- 
ers on the road,” and leftin an unfinished stute many 
years before. The interior of the school-room was any- 
thing but tasteful or neat—anything but inspiring to 
the children and teacher. We will not describe the state 
of things as it is too familiar to many of the readers of 
the American Agriculturist even to day. It was but 
recently tnat we were driving through one of the richest 
and best counties of the “Empire State,’ and came to 
astructure seemingly in its last stages of dissolution, 
but probably *‘ good” for many years to come. It wasa 
‘school house," and a sorry sight, standing there close 
by the roadside. It was a building that the adjoining 
farmers would pronounce unfit for a cattle shed—and in 
contrast with the neatly painted farm houses and large 
new barns, it was an unsightly monument to the folly 
of man. Let us have good, clean, and comfortable 


| school houses, surrounded by neatly kept and shady 


| lawns, and the elevating influence which they will exert 


upon the youth of the land will last to the end of life. 


The Vine ‘Hopper or Thrips.—R. J. Kron, 
Stanley Co., N. C., writes, that this pest of the grape 


| vine may be kept under by the use of an infusion of 


Quassia. An ounce of Quassia, which is kept at the 
drug stores in chips, is placed in two gallons of boiling 
water. The infusion, when cold, is applied by the use of 
a garden syringe or engine with a finerose. Care should 
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be taken to bring the infusion as much as possible in 
contact with the lower sides of the leaves. 





Annual Exhibitions,—Prof. W. H. Brewer has 
a word for the young farmersin his recent lecture on 
* Agricultural Societies, What they Are and What They 
Have Done”’—where he says: “Not the least of the 
benefits of Annnal Exhibitions has been the effect on 
the farmers’ families, particularly on the boys. After 
the harder work of the summer is passed, how the ‘ fair 
day * is looked forward to as a grand gala day, and after 
it is passed how much there has been seen and heard, to 
talk about. It would indeed bea sad day for the far- 
mers’ boys, if fairs were abolished.”"—For the sake of 
the boys—the rising generation: of farmers—if for 
nothing more, the thousand fairs in the United States 
should not only be sustained, but improved in every 
possible way. The fair must be one of the leading 
features as a means of education in our progressive 
American Agriculture. 





The Society for the Promotion of Agri- 
eultural Science will hold its annual meeting at 
Cincinnati, on August 16, the day preceding the meeting 
of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, at the same place. This Society is orzanized 
in connection with the A. A. A. S., and hopes to become 
one of the recognized sections or departments of that 
Association. The list of members is still small, but at 
this, its second meeting, many new names will be added. 
We hope much may come from this new Society, and 
there are good reasons for thinking that our wishes may 
not be in vain. 





The Coming Fairs—Already inquiries begin to 
come as tothe times and places of various fairs. A 
large number of the premium schedules and other an- 
nouncements are on file, but the list is still far from 
complete. Will the Secretaries or other officers of the 
various fairs please send us the announcements of their 
coming Fairsat once? We commend the example of the 
Secretary of the Connecticut State Board of Agriculture 
to other Secretaries. He has collected the data of all 
the Fairs (save one or two), that are to be held in the 
State this autumn, and sent the List to the Agricultural 
journals, for which Mr. T. S. Gold has our thanks. 
Singularly enough the name of the State is often omitted 
from the announcements of the County and Local Fairs, 
and we are often at a loss to know where they belong. 





Dr. Lawes on Nitrogen.—We take pleasure 
in calling attention to the valuable experiments of Dr. 
Lawes upon the escape of Nitric Acid from the so 





Silos and Ensilage.—The whole agricultural 
world, especially the American portion of it, is awake 
to the subject of Silos and Ensilage. We devote two 
pages of the present issue to the consideration of this 
important matter. One article (page 322), deals with the 
location, construction, and filling of the Silo, with 
illustrations of the leading machines now in the market 
for cutting the green fodder. Prof. McBryde's paper 
(page 323), gives in detail his experiments in feeding the 
ensilage, and should be read, in connection with the 
tables, by every. one who is interested in “the new 
dispensation... We should be pleased to receive any 
additional information on preserving green fodder, 
especially on the construction of silos. Details as to 
size, shape, and cost, etc., with sketches, are desired. 





Ice Houses.—When the value of ice is most ap- 
preciated—as during the hot days of the present month— 
people think most of building a house for its preserva- 
tion. This explains the reason why the inquiries come 
to us at this time, for plans, etc., for ice houses. We 
have published a large number of plans, some of the 
best of which are in the following back numbers of the 
Ayerican Agriculturist, Oct. ‘i0—Nov. "t1—Oct. ‘74— 
Dec. "%5—Dec. *77—Nov. "I8—Sept. ’°°0. Any of these 
numbers can be obtained, post-paid, from this office for 
15 cents. The new book “Barn Plans and Out-build- 
ings’’ devotes a long chapter to Ice Houses. 





Carrying a Watermelon.—aA watermelon is 
too large to be carried in a basket or under the arm, and 
it is not pleasant to “tote” it upon the shoulder. 
Since the invention of the shawl strap, it has been fre- 
quently employed as a means of readily carrying the 
watermelon. Many of the dealers in this large and 
cumbersome fruit now provide them with ‘* handles,’ 
which consist of a curved piece of wood for a handle and 
two stout pieces of twine that pass around the melon. 
With this “harness” or the shawl strap the trouble of tak- 
ing home a watermelon is much reduced, and therefore 
this dessert should find its way to the table more fre- 
quently than before. It is stated that the consumption of 
watermelons has much increased since this method 
was invented and adopted. 
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A Homemade | Crank ois 


Mr. C. Lederer, Kinaders Co., Ill., writes: 
“Tam still receiving your most worthy 
paper. and am pleased with its contents, and 
especially my boys, who are very enthusiastic 
about it. It is the 
best reading matter 
that can be placed 


in the hands of chil- 
dren. I have seen 
many handy con- 


trivances in your 
paper which were a 
great benefit to me, 
and in return, I will 
give some _ ideas 
which may be new 
to some of your 
readers. With this 
you will find a small 
pencil sketch of a 
pump which I have 
made and have used 
to my entire satis- 
faction. In the con- 
struction of the 
pump, take a wood- 
en pipe, a, 10 feet 
long, and a short 
piece, b, to connect 
with another pipe, 
a, long enough to reach within 6 inches of the 
bottom of the well; this prevents drawing dirt 
into the pump. Place a valve on the top of 
the lower pipe; take two pieces of boards. 
¢, ec, of the same width as the pipe, a, and nail 
them on opposite sides of the pipe. Provide 
an iron rod, 8 feet long, with a thread at one 
end. Then put ona burr and make a valve 
of rubber, the same as shown in figure 2. 
This valve may be made from an old rubber 
‘boot. Put another burr on below the valve. 
Make a crank shaft, from another iron rod, 
which should be of 8-inch iron and bent as 
shown in figure 1. In the next 
place make a short rod with an 
eye at each end, and connect 
the valve-rod to the crank-shaft. 
This crank-shaft can be attached 
to a balance wheel, hi, if desired. 
Make a simple cover, g. for the 
top of the pump, with a hole to Fig. 2. Rrus- 
give the valve-rod sufficient play edness 
up and down. Nail a piece of wood, to 
the side of the pump, and bore a hole 
through it, and the pipe, for the spout /, 
and the pump is complete. 
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Fig. 1.—a CRANK PUMP. 





Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 
_ ae - 

Less extensive dealings have been reported in the 
financial and commercial lines since our last, even on 
speculative account, and prices have been very variable, 
largely due to manipulation, but recently the general 
tendency has been to a lower range of quotations.... 
Breadstuff interests have been practically controlled by 
the crop and weather reports and rumors, which, toward 
the close, assumed a much more encouraging tone, and 
thus worked decidedly against a buoyant market. Op- 
tion trading in Wheat, Corn, and Oats has been to a 
liberal aggregate. Purchasers of Wheat, for export, 
have been moderate, and, in good part, of Spring grades. 
Free sales of Corn, however, have been noted to ship- 
pers, who have also taken a fair amount of Flour. Rye 
has attracted less attention, and closed heavily....Flax 
continued in active request for export, and was again 
advanced, leaving off at $1.35@$1.37.... Wool met with 
areadier market, at generally stronger rates....Cotton 
has fluctuated considerably, on, however, a restricted 
movement, even in the way of options....Provisions 
have been ruling higher, especially Lard, which advanced 
sharply, on an active speculative inquiry....Hay and 














Straw lower, on a moderate enue: and more liberal 
offerings....Ocean freights have shown a hardening 
tendency, on a better inquiry for accommodation, espe- 
cially for Grain, Petroleum, and miscellaneous freight, 
with rates on Grain to Liverpool by steam closing at 
34d.@4d. ; to London at 53d. ; to Glasgow at 44d. ; to 
Avonmouth at 5d.@5id.; to Rotterdam at id. per 
bushel; and on flour by steam for British ports, at 7s.6d. 
@15s. per ton. The chartering movement has been on 
amore liberal scale, at stronger figures, sailing vessels 
of average carrying capacity—say 3,000 to 4,000 qrs.— 
closing here for Cork and orders at 48. 64.@4s. 73d. per 
qr. of 480 lbs. The visible supplies of Wheat—embrac- 
ing the hoards at lake ports, in transit, and on the sea- 
board—at latest dates, embraced about 16.370,500 bush- 
els ; of Corn, 13,523,100 bushels; of Rye, 162,500 bush- 
els; of Barley, 248,000 bushels, and of Oats, 7,004,100 
bushels. 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our record kept daily during the year, show at a 
glance the transactions for the month ending July 6th, 
1881 (as compared with the preceding month), and for 
the corresponding period last year: 


a5 TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW YORK MARKETS. 

RECEIPTS. Flour. Wheat. Corn. go Barley. Oats. 
24.d’s this m’th424,000 4,558,000 5,783,000 42,100 22,000 1,631,000 
fei Zast m’th384,000 = 5,531 3000 90,000 104,000 "907,000 


- Flour. Whea Corn. Rye. ,Bar ley. ys 
Sd t *tird65,500 43,385-000"15, 95,000" 57, — 8,831, 
24d. t tm’ th476, 000 44" 207, 000* 17; ett} 000 188, woe 15, 5,500 3, 370, rin 
* Including forward delivery. 
2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 


Receipts. Flour. Wheat. orn. Rye. Barle Oats. 
24 days 1881. .424,000 4,558, 000 5. 000 42,100 22, 1 631 000 
a 396,000 6,281,000 4 330,000 79,000 307,000 1, 334,000 
Es. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Bariey. Oats. 
oe dove 1881. .466,500 43,385,000 15,195,000 75,000 — 3,831,000 
24 days 1880 412,000 23, 486,000 8,311 000 138,000 — 2%301,000 
2 Stock of Grain in store in New York. 
Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Malt. 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush bush. 
July 5, °81..2 bye 381 964,894 53,622 18,943 1,565 "O80 81,704 
June 7 i, _ 152,783 575.725 oe 29, 1466 428,999 58,304 
July %, *80. I "350" 213 440,977 73,367 25,495 628,115. 216,075 
July 7, °79..1,159 019 gira 60/147 45, (099 211,662 158,640 
July 11, ’78.. 15or 132 720,784 188,852 174,000 207. "769 663,075 
4. a ages New York, last two months: 
Wheat. Corn. ve. Barley. Oats. 
b tile. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
Last month 274,506 12,475,000 4,233,000 71,600 6,950 12,100 


3,551,000 3,315,000 34,600 


CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
June 7, 1881. July 6, 1881. 


Prev. mth, 314,500 7,400 13,300 





FLouR—Superfine ............ $390 @460 £400 @4 65 
* Extra Southern.....ccce 485 @ 750 190 @7 50 
Extra Western........ 450 @ 8 25 465 @850 
: Minnesota....... 450 @800 406 @823 
** Rye, Superfine...... coe 55H0 @6W 52 @5H 
Corn-MEAL, @ bbl............ 2% @340 206 @340 
WHEAT—AIll kinds of White. : 15 @1 2 110 @1 
Red and Amber....... 112 @1381 100 @130 
Spring.......secccereee 88'6@ 1 24 9 @1 21 
Conn- gf EET 56 @ 58 58 @ 57 
| eee 57 @ 66 M @ 60 
ee, 488 @ HY 48 @ 
Gere Licep us Meee sevenacansnes 434@ 51% Nn @ 49 
err 107 @111 103 @108% 
aoe aiie # 100 ths......... (6 @112% 455 @ 90 
STRAW, F100 DS.....0.00...00... 55 @ 105 5 @ 80 
Corton, Middlings. # ™...... 1K@ 1% WU%e 11% 
Hops—new crop. PF Wiasiesiens ib @ B 1 @ 2 
a Lal ener ° 5e@ 12 5 @ 12 
SEED—C love er, W.& St. 8 Db. 7 @ 9 6%@ 8% 
Timothy, # bushel.... 280 @300 — @28 
** Flax, ® bushel........ 10 @ — 1% @137% 
TOBACCO, Kentucky, &¢.. #i 4@ ih 4@ 15% 
eed Leaf, per fb.. 6@ 4 54y@ 40 
Ww ee Fleece, Ri 5 @ 4 24 @ 4 
Domestic, pulled....... 20 @ 46 24 @ 48 
a batinneeevaenese Sue O56 188 @ 30 
TALIOW, GB... .ccccccccccccee @. % 64@ 6% 
OrL-C a ten seek eS @ — D053 @ — 
PoRK— —. # bbl 570 @1700 1600 @17 25 
Extra Prime, # bbi.. 1B 00 @1350 127% @13 75 
BreEF—Extra Mess............ 23 @120 1125 @12 00 
Lapp. in tres. & bbls, #10 10% @115 12 @1l 
BUTTER—State, @ tb......... 15-@ 2 6b @ B 
*+ Western, poor to f’cy,® 100 @ ® 10 @ 21 
err 7 @ 1 7 @ 10 


18 b @ 8 





Eaes—Fresh, # dozen 5 @ 
Prices of Fertilizers. 


Nitrate of Potash (95 per cent), per lb............ i4“a@siwe 
Sulphate of Potash (potash 44 per cent), perlb.. 34¢@4 C. 
do. do. (potash 27% per cent, perlb.. 14@1¥e. 


German Potash Salts (potash 12 to 15 p.c. ), p.ton. $1 2 . 001 15,00 


Muriate of Potash (potash 50 per cent), per Ib... an@?ke. 
RCE a IR, ET AO ca pssnnasdwrvebecees, onccece 4 @1% 
Sulphate of Ammonia (25 per cent), per Ib.. 5K@ Bike. 


Dried Blood (ammonia 13 per cent), per ton... ..$50.00@52.00 





No. 1 Peruv. Guano,guaranteed, # tOn,............eeeeee 58.00 
Soluble Pacific Guano, per ton............... ..seseceees 45.00 
Exce Isior Fertilizer Co., Fine Ground Raw Bone...... 45.00 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (clay soils), per 1.000 i 26.00 
ae. do. do. (ight soils*, per 1,000 Ibs..... 26.00 
do. do. do, “A” Brand (wheat), # | 1006 tbs, 21.00 
do. Tobacco do. Be... ceksskuaeesessankeokssnteeee 
-~ Fruit and Vine Manure, per ton.. ree oF 
RS Be BPOO, WO WINS. a asves.0sc0chencnws 38.00 

Matiena Fertiizer, BMS vou. Aeehesenedsacenseeesensss 45.00 
do. a Te er rie. 30.00 

Homestead om wed nee ne per ton Saks oe reneecines 40.00 
PACLO METOWET, DEL TON 0.0.60 occ0ccccesseeee 60.00 


ae. Raw Bone Flour, per ton 

Bowker’s Wheat Phosphate, per ton 
do. Acid Phosphate, per ton.... 
do. Soluble Bone, per ton 











do. Grain Phosphate, per ton..........0.....-ee0es 40. 0 
do. _ Hill and Drill Phosphs ate, per ton 5.00 
Stockbr idge Corn manure, per ton ......... e: 30, 00 
do. Potato MANUS, PET. LON. 0.0.0 ssecceccccovees * 50.00 
Stockbridge Rye Manure, per ton,. ie oa v:ecee Se 
do. Wheat Manure, per ton..............0.00.. 45.00 

do. Seeding Down Manure, per ton............ 40.00 
Walton, Whann & Co,’s Raw Bone Phosphate, per ton.. 10,00 
8.00 


Gypsum, Nova Scotia, ground, per ton,.......... ...ees 
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101,783 Acres of Grapes. 


23,453,827 Getenn of Wine. 
$13,276,175. 

An effort has been made, in Washington, by Wm 
McMurtrie, of the Agricultural Department, to ascer. 
tain the extent of Grape Culture in this country. From 
answers to 15,000 circulars and other sources, the estj- 
mates annexed here have been prepared. The States 
are arranged in the order of the estimated value of the 
product. 


Value, 





Acres. Galis.Wine, Valu 
1. California .......... 32,968 3,557,155 a es 
aaa 9,973 1,632,073 1,627 "927 
3. ena cb naennen 2,991 903,244 1 33357522 
ree . 7876 1,824,207 1,320,050 
5. New Mexico........ 3,150 908,500 980,250 
Sf eee 3,810 1,047,875 809,547 
eS ae 1,111 422,672 399,705 
Sk. See 12, 584,148 87,309 
a 1,470 334,970 346,399 
10. Mississippi.......... 482 209,845 310,583 
11. North Carolina..... 2,639 334,701 268,819 
12, New Jersey 5 205,122 223,867 
OO eRe 262,479 200,045 
we eee 226,249 190,321 
i SD iiiinaascnvenee 114,975 175,825 
16. Pennsylvania 114,565 128,097 
7. Arkan 72,750 112,402 
18, Indiana ...... 99,566 91,719 
19 Tennessee. 64,797 7 
20. Kentucky... 81,170 80,909 
21. Michigan...... 62,831 BAT 
22, — Virginia. 71 026 61,462 
ee 35,528 44,7 
24. South oenen 16,988 22,356 
25. Marylan: 21,805 19,151 
26. Wisconsin.. 10,968 15,560 
27 ae 11,180 15,415 
28. Massachusetts 3,338 10.050 
29, Oregon........ 16,900 9,240 
30. Nebraska..... 5,767 8,982 
81. Connecticut .. 5,336 6,076 
32. Delaware...... 4,050 050 
33. Maine... 1,500 2,850 
34. Minnesota.......... 2,831 2,446 
35. Rhode Island........ 55 262 317 


Sa os a ate 
Wheat Drills.—This isthe time of year when 
many are looking about for ‘the best grain drill.’’ It 
is a hard matter to tell just which drill is ‘the best.” 
As with other leading farm machines, mowers, reapers, 
etc., there are many that seem to be just what a grain 
drill should be, that to choose among those conceded to 
be in the first class is a very difficult matter. The best 
are all so good that one can hardly go amiss, and it 
makes little difference if taste, or an acquaintance with 
a particular style influences the selection. In making 
the purchase, however, other things being the same, it 
is best to Select the drill that has its factory nearest at 
hand, or is represented by an agent close by. The best 
of machines will need repairs, and most frequently at 
just that time when a day makes a great difference, so 
the quicker the new part can be obtained the better. 
We would repeat here what is stated in the Notes, that 
it is true economy to sow grain with a drill, except in 
those stony, or stumpy, newly-cleared fields, where a 
drill would neither do its work well nor with safety. 





Reliable Business Men, those who have 
both the abédity and the éntention to do what they 
promise. are the ony ones invited to use the business- 
pages of this journal, and those in charge of that depart- 
ment are under positive instructions to admit no others 
at any price; and they try to live up to it, and generally 
do, though once in a while they may make a mistake—to 
err is human--but ¢hés seldom occurs. We could make a 
fortune ina single year, and supply the paper at lower 
rates, if the advertising pages were thrown open to those 
who gladly pay high prices, as they can afford to, 
because they give little for much. But we mean our ad- 
vertising pages shall be a valuable source of trustworthy 
information to our readers.—Whien ordering from, or core 
responding with any of our advertisers, or sending for 
catalogues, etc., it is well to state that you are a reader 
of this Journal, They will know what we expect, and 
what you expect of them as to prompt and fair treatment. 

Shelter tor Swine, -It is a common belief {that 
the “keeping *’ of ananimal is much influenced by the 
care, shelter, etc., which it receives. The economic 
value of the proper shelter of swine during the cold 
weather of early winter is strikingly shown inthe ex- 
periments of Prof. Shelton, given in full on page 314. 
A careful reading of these experiments, together with 
the tables, will show the value in dollars and cents, of 
housing farm stock, and we hope lead many who now 
neglect this important matter, to provide suitable shel- 
ter for their swine, as well as other farm animals, It is 
both humane and economical, a double reason therefore, 
for making the animals as comfortable as possible dur- 
ing the severe weather of our winters. 

The New York Horticulturai Society, 
we areinformed by Mr.Murkland, its efficient Secretary, 
will hold no exhibition this month, August, but it is 
proposed to begin an interesting series of exhibitions 
and meetings in September, the date of the first of which 
will be, unless otherwise announced, on the first Tues- 
day of the month. Any change will be duly published. 
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Fruit growers are sometimes in a quandary. 
They are advised to encourage the birds in 
order that they may eat the insects ; but 
when these turn around and eat all the fruit, 
the growers wonder if they are any better 
off than they would have been had they let 
the insects take the fruit. In our cultivation 
we have sadly upset ‘ the balance of nature.” 
In the natural order of things there was 


enough for all. Fruit was only required to 


furnish seed for the continuance of the | 


plant; insects might eat a share, and the 
birds could eat some insects ; the birds were 
not so numerous but there were enough in- 


sects for them and sufficient fruit to give | 


them a dessert. In cultivation we persist in 
planting a hundred ora thousand fruit shrubs 
or trees where naturally there was but one, 
and these of more prolific and more tempting 
kinds; we give more food to insects, and more 
insects and fruits to birds, and the natural 
order of things is disturbed. In some States 
there are laws. to prevent the shooting of 
certain birds that are regarded as beneficial 
as insect eaters. This does not altogether 
suit the fruit growers, who ask, ‘‘ why should 
I fatten the birds upon my grapes, for them 


to be shot on their migration southward by | 


the people in the next State who have no 
such law?” Our correspondent ‘*S. R. L.,” 
is in trouble about his cherries ; he is willing 
to give the birds even the larger share, but 
he would like to taste the fruit himself. He 
asks what he can-do. Unless he can make 
a stuffed cat, or some other ‘scare-crow ” 
answer, he will hardly be able to save his 
cherries, unless he adopts the English method 
of covering his trees with a net. In Europe 
nets are made for the purpose, but we have 
not known of such here. In some localities 
old fishing nets have been used over straw- 
berry beds, and perhaps such would answer 
for cherry trees, though more in alarming 
the birds than through any real protection. 
Horticulture has been defined as ‘a contin- 
uous fight with insects,” but it looks as if we 
must include birds so far as cherries go. 





- —_—s- 

A Cure for a Kicking Cow.—Mr. 
“G. B. R.,” Allegany Co., N. Y., writes: ‘I 
will give my cure for a kicking cow which 
in my experience has proved to be better than 
the device described by Mr. Romig in the 
May American Agriculturist, page 200. Take 
a piece of wire long enough to pass around 
the under jaw, and fasten it together at the 
ends, so that it can be easily slipped on and 
off the jaw. To prevent her throwing it out, 
pass a strap with a buckle through the wire 
and over the neck and buckle it. Tie into 
the wire a rope long enough to reach back to 
the milker’s knee, and when the cow gives 
signs of a intention to kick, give the rope a 
sudden jerk, which will at once turn her at- 
tention from her udder to her jaw, and she 
will actually forget to kick. I have found it 
to work like a charm after repeated failures 
with appliances used at the rear of the cow.” 

E a re 

Sweet Cucumber Pickles.—We are in 
doubt whether to answer ‘‘ W. H. P.;” White 
Co., Ark., here or in the Boys and Girl’s 
Columns. He writes: ‘My little daughter 
(10 years of age), and my sole house-keeper, 
wishes the American Agriculturist to give 
her a recipe for making sweet cucumber 
pickles.”—We suppose that our little house- 











| keeper refers to the sweet pickles made from | 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


ripe or Overgrown cucumbers. The cucum- | 


| bers should be pared, opened lengthwise, and 
| the seeds and surrounding pulp removed, 
| leaving only the firm, seedless portion. This 
/ is then to be cut into pieces of convenient 
| size. The pieces should then be put into 
| water and cooked, with gentle simmering 
until a straw will pass through them easily, 
when they are to be thrown upon a colander, 
todrain and cool. Place in a jar, and for 


| vinegar as follows: One quart of vinegar, 3 
| Ibs. of Sugar; Cinnamon (whcle but broken 
| small), 4 0z.; Cloves (whole), 2 0z. Boil the 
| vinegar, sugar and spices together for a few 
| minutes, and pour over the pieces of cucum- 
| ber. Pour off the vinegar, boil and return 
| every day for three days, and then put away 
| for use. Thissame process may be used for 
the firm rind of watermelon and for pears, 
peaches, and other fruits. The spices may vary 
according to the fancy of the house-keeper. 








Injured Leaves—**‘ Rose Bugs.’’— 
A number of injured leaves have come to us 
with the inquiry: ‘‘ What is the cause of 
this trouble?” The dark patches upon the 
leaves sent may be caused by insects ; a por- 
tion of the epidermis is eaten away ; then the 
juices of the injured leaf are exposed to the 





sun and soon become dry, when the leaf 
turns black in larger or smaller spaces, and 
is injured and rendered useless in so far as 
this change takes place. It is fairly safe to 
reckon this injury done to the plants against 
the Rose-bug (Macrodactylus subspinosus), as 
this insect gets much of its Aving from the 





| 


juices of various plants which are punctured 
by them. The Rose-bug, or beetle, is not 
large, being about one-third of an inch in 
length, and is covered with ashy down. It 
makes up in numbers what it lacks in size, 
some years being very numerous and destruc- 
tive. These beetles are abundant on cherry 
trees, and in gathering time are a serious in- 
convenience to the pickers. The female de- 
posits her eggs in the ground. The young 
hatch in about three weeks, and begin their 
work of feeding upon the roots of plants. 


(June), and this is the only time that any 
remedy can be successfully applied; this con- 
sists in hand-picking anc killing them. 





Fraxinella —‘** The Gas Plant.’°— 
As an ornamental plant the old Fraxinella 
(Dictamnus Fraxinella), is one of the most 
pleasing. It has handsome foliage, and the 
stem, about two feet high, is terminated by 
a long spike of showy flowers which are pale 
pink, handsomely veined with red; there is 
also a pure white variety. The leaves and all 
parts of the plant abound in an oil which is 
very pleasant to many, though we confess 
that the ‘“‘lemon” odor is too strongly mixed 
with that of turpentine for us to praise it 
very highly. One of our best known culti- 
vators of hardy perennials said to us several 
years ago, that if obliged to restrict himself 
to a single perennial, he would select the 
Fraxinella. It has one peculiarity that does 
not seem to be generally known. Its oil 
glands are so abundant that on a warm day 
the vapor of the oil is given off in sufficient 
quantities to burn with a flash. If a lighted 
match be brought near its base the whole 
flower cluster will be enveloped in a sheet of 





flame which flashes far up above it. One ex- 


The beetle is active for about one month | 


each seven pounds of cucumber prepare the | 


| 
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pects to find the flowers scorched and ruined, 
but it is so sudden that no damage is done, 


| and if the weather is warm the cluster is 


ready to be burned again the next evening. 
The plant is worth cultivating for the amuse- 
ment it affords children, and we have seen 
older persons quite as much astonished at 
the pyrotechnic display which it furnishes. 


—_—— 





Quack Grass is one of the most diffi- 
cult pests to eradicate ; ordinary cultivation, 
that which answers for most weeds, only 
causes it to grow with unusual vigor. This 
comes from the nature of the plant, it having 
long underground stems, with roots and shoots 
springing from every joint, or capable of so 
doing should the stock be cut in pieces by the 
passing cultivator. The leading methods of 
eradication are : to use a flat-toothed cultiva- 
tor, one that will shave the ground instead of 
running deep, and pass it an inch or so below 
the surface ; this cuts off all shoots as they 
start up, but does not divide the horizontal 
running root-stocks. The plants die of ex- 
haustion in endeavoring to throw up stems 
to bear leaves and seeds. The second method 
is to use a grubber, and tear the plants bodi- 
ly from the soil, when they are gathered by 
the use of a long-toothed rake, and burned. 


Beanutifying the School Yards.— 
If the school yards of Michigan do not show 
a marked improvement it will not be for lack 
of opportunity. Messrs. D. M. Ferry & Co., 
of Detroit, offer to furnish free, and the 
Michigan State Horticultural Society aid in 
the distribution of 25 packets of’ flower seeds 
to each school which shall, under certain 
conditions, apply for them. This is an excel- 
lent project, and we hope much success may 
attend it. The trouble in a comparatively 
new country, like Michigan, is that many 
school-houses have no yards. The officers 
of the Hort. Society suggest that this lack 
should be supplied by the people of the 
district, in order that the children may have 
and enjoy the flowers; if this be done, the 
offer of Messrs.Ferry will be doubly beneficial. 


‘*A Burn Heap.’’—There is an accu- 
mulation of material around every farm house 
and the out-buildings, that is best known by 
the name of “rubbish.” It is not fit for the 
compost heap, and is unsightly if left either 
in an ungathered state, or put in a pile; in 
fact, its only valuable shape is in ashes, and 
its proper place is in the ‘‘burn heap.” Of 
such is the pea-brush that has served its pe- 
riod of usefulness, the prunings from the 
trees of the yard—the blight-struck branches, 
etc. The ‘‘ burn heap” should be in an out- 








' of-the-way place, but still not distant, and 


away from all buildings, where it can be fired 
with safety, as the material to be burned ac- 
cumulates. If any weeds have been neg- 
lected until ripened seeds have formed, they 
had best go to the ‘“‘burn heap” rather than 
the compost heap—one of each of which 
should be kept on every farm. 








American Race-Horses.—That two 
of the greatest prizes for racing were won 
by American colts in quick succession, is 
something very creditable to the American 
breeders of horses. We are not in sympathy 
with horse racing, in itself, but realizing the 
stimulus such victories have upon horse-breed- 
ing, and therefore the improvement of road- 
sters, we cheerfully record this triumph for 
our breeders of improved horse flesh. 
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The Small Fruit cnenebens by A.8. Fuller. 
The first work devoted exclusively to Small Fruits 
in this or any country was the one of which the 
title is given above. The eminent Doct. Lucas, at 
the head of the leading school of horticulture in 
Germany, found this work so well adapted to the 
needs of European fruit growers, that, immediately 
after receiving it, he wrote for permission to trans- 
late itinto German, a request which was complied 
with, and it is now. the European, as it has been 
the American standard work. With a view to 
bring the work up to the present time, and abreast 
with the progress that has been made since it first 
appeared, the author has thoroughly revised, and 
wherever it was necessary, rewritten the volume, 
thus making it essentially a new work. Those who 
intend to set out plantations of small fruits, whether 
for market or for home use, should be aware of the 
great advantages of fall planting. In the climate 
of the Northern States, the soil is in the best con- 
dition for planting, in autumn, and the general 
weather of the fall months allows the plants to be- 
come well established before cold weather sets in. 
The work can be much better done during the 
autumn weather, than in the cold, wet days of our 
uncertain springs. To all who would plant any of 
the small fruits, this work comes as a most season- 
able guide. Of course in such a work the prin- 
cipal changes must be in discarding old varieties 
and in noticing the new ones. In this respect the 
information here given will be found quite up to 
the present time. Published by the Orange Judd 
Company, Post-paid, $1.50. 





Painting Made Easier and Cheaper,.— 
A little paint on the dwelling, and its surroundings— 
outbuildings, fences, etc.—will add to the salable value 
of any place, however small, many times the cost of the 
paint. Implements, tools, fences, indeed any wood- 
work exposed to rain, or dew, and sun, will remain 
effective at least twice as long on the average, if pro- 
tected by paint.—‘‘ Division of Labor,” is accomplish- 
ing in the line of painting what it is doing in almost 
every other industry. It is not necessary now to call 
in the skill of a long experienced mixer of paints, 
with his array of cans, grinding stones, pigments, 
oils, driers, etc., and have him spend half the day in 
getting ready to begin. A large establishment, using 
steam power, with few employees, now does al! the work 
formerly done in a thousand separate paint shops, and 
does it far better, in the way of perfect grinding, mix- 
ing, and toning. Thousands of pounds are grvund, 
toned. and made all ready for instant application at one 
operation. Instead of half a score or more of cans or 
parcels, the painter can now opena keg, large or small, 
take out the needed quantity, and, with brush in hand, 
set to work at once. It is even said that the saving of 
small cans and packing will pay a fair profit to the manu- 
facturing establishments. The manufacturers, having 
prepared a large amount of each shade and quality, apply 
it upon sample cards which are numbered and sent 
to purchasers, with estimates of the quantity required 
for each hundred square feet of surface, for one, 
two, or three coatings. It is therefore only necessary 
to order a can, keg, or barrel, of any particular color 
or shade and quality desired, giving the number of the 
sample card. As the paint is all ready, for ordinary 
plain work many people can apply it themselves, almost 
as easily as a coat of whitewash ; or employ an ordinary 
painter, who can doa full day’s work in putting it on. 
It will be obvious to any one, that paints thus prepared 
by wholesale, and by steam power, can be furnished at 
much lower rates for the same quality. The"H. W. 
Johns’ Manufacturing Co., whose card is usually found 
in our advertising columns, is one of the most extensive 
makers of ready mixed paint in this country. One of 
their specialties is the ‘‘ Asbestos Paint,” which we 
have referred to in former numbers. 





University of the State of New York. 
Columbia Veterinary College, 


And School of Comparative Medicine. 


217 EAST 34th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
Regular Term opened Oct. 5, 1881. 


This College is Sotttomy & the best in the country for ob- 
taining a thoroughly practical and theoretical oy dge of 
veterinary medicine. Instruction is given on the plan — 
lowed by our best human momen schools. For catalo; 

and further information, apply to Dean E. 8. BATES, “D. 
V.5S., 217 E. Mth Street, New York. 
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SILOS—ENSILAGE. 


Do you want to learn all about the Making ot 

















Silos and the Preservation of Crops in a fresh 
green state through the winter months—then you 


should purchase Dr. George Thurber’s Volume, 








alluded to elsewhere in this paper. He is the 


recognized American authority on all such 


Rifles, Shot-Guns, Pistols 


matters. Of Every Description, 


To meet the wishes and constant inquiries from our 
readers in all parts of the country, we havea Depart- 
ment specially devoted to supplying whatever may be 
desired, in the way of good GUNS, etc.. of any and all 
kinds; Ammunition; Equipments ; Tent and other Out- 
fits ; Fishing Tackle; Stuffed Birds, etc., etc. Informa- 
tion in regard to all these matters cheerfully given. 

We have on hand and can supply : 


SHOT-GUNS. 


} Muzzle-loading, double-barrel, London make, genuine twist 

PME aa cusiccch erat’ 5 an esuecswansanbeeeGeriiccaccul $11.00 

VT RAWBE BRI IN! Breech-loading, double-barrel, made by Wm. Moore & Co., 
London, twist barrels, 12-bore, $20. 10-bore, $20.75. 


Pot-Grown Plants at Layer | Double and single barrel breech-loaders, made by Rem- 


LF Prices. Don’t buy before see- : p 
& ay gaiiel Gatnbemen awd Price List. ington, Parker, Colt, and other reliable manufacturers, 


Address. RIFLES. 








LORD’S PRAYER ! 
ALS Me, AWW y (| We willteach you thisstyle of 
(ONI~ Ad .| SHORTHAND! 


me Ce 7 xe) Vo mail or personally for 
“iid aii. a i <4 9 By 5, and guarantee satisfac- 
wave pans ae > tion, Situations pro- 


cee tor pupils when com- 
CHAFFEE & BULL, Oswego, N. k. 


~ 





netent. Send for Circular. 














JUDKINS, — 
E. Providence Centre, R. I. Remington's New Frontier Rifle, 9 shots, 24-inch barrel, 
uses Government cartridges (45-caliber)............ $22.00 
Also, all varieties of Rifles, made by Remington, Win- 


yy STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 
#2 per 100. 200 for $3.50. chester, Sharp, Ballard, Smith & Wesson, Stevens, etc., in- 


4 Send nor List of Varieties. ludi ane: ‘3 ‘ 
GRO W N| WM. H. MOON, Morrisville, Pa. cluding Repeaters, Hunting and Target Rifles, of various 


calibers, both breech and muzzle loaders. 
MARK’S PATENT ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 


REVOLVERS. 
Excellent 5-shot, guaranteed Stee) Barrel and Cylinder 
With Rubber hands and feet. First Premiums. 82 caliber, for long or short Cartridge. Sent post-paid by 
Vew Patents with ane os Amped impr oneme nts. The | mail for $2.50....Also a 32-caliber Steel Barrel and Cylinder, 
nost reliable comfortable and useful. Illustrated 7-shot, for $1.25 by mail. 
vamphlet of 120 pages, containing valuable in- 





Also: Remington's, Colt’s, Smith & Wesson’s, and all the 


formation sent Free to those giving satisfactory 
/ lescription of their case. U.S.Government Man- | Other first-class Revolvers, from $3 up to $25. 


yay ey Soldiers’ attention specially invited. 


A. A. MARKS, 691 Broadway, N. Y AMMUNITION. 


Cartridges, Brass, and Paper Shells, Caps, Wads, etc., etc. 
FISHING TACKLE. 


Rods, Reels, Lines, Hooks, Artificial Bait, Flies, Spoons,. 
ete. Tents, and Camping Out-fits. 


STUFFED BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


in great variety; also Taxidermist’s Supplies. Skins of all 
kinds, stuffed and mounted. 


PRODUCE COMMIS- | All resid‘ng ne 4 ; ? 
é noni ! $ g near, or visiting the city, are invited i 
E. & 0. W ARD, siox MERCHANTS. | cid ieaiaeasanadie. - Pee ee ea 
(ESTABLISHED 1845.) Send for Circular o rea alue, i . 
: ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


gous full instructions for BUTTER 4. PRODUCE | 
U1 TRY, GAME, B , an : | 751 Broapway, New YorK, 
(Opposite Astor Place.) 


279 Washington St., | 


“fer, Irving National Bark, New York City. 
Africa, Australia, and New Zealand. 
July 3d, 1877. 











{IRST-CLASS NEBRASKA STOCK FARM. 
F's acres; 350 plowed; cuts 600 tons pant 300 he ad 
Sows yh cattle, full set implements all f ,000 cash, 
Also one Small Farm. Address, R. C. ELDRIDGE, Neligh, 
Antelope Cu., Nebraska. 

















Patented in Europe, America, 
Dated in U. 8. 


LITTLES CHEMICAL FLUID 


Thellew Seen Dio 


NON-POISONOUS {Co 


HAS MANY MINOR USES, 


A highly concentrated liquid for dipping or washing Sheep, cattle, horses, dogs, pigs, fowls, etc., Killing Ticks, lice, 
fleas, maggots, all insects and interna) parasites. Curing Scab, foot-rot, mange, sores, wounds, etc., preventing scratch: 
ing and pulling, promoting the growth of wool and flesh, and for other purposes. 

One gallon makes ‘‘ Dip” for 200 Sheep for Ticks, and for at least 50 Sheep for Scab. 

Does not require heating nor any preparation. Simply add cold water, aud it is ready for use; is self-mixing, easily 
applied, and always effective. Usable in full fleece or when shorn, and safely oe n Winter. Is of a warm and 
protecting nature, and does not wash off in stormy weather. Makes the skin soft and loose the wool clean, lustrous, and 

silky, and develops that bright bloom so much prized by flockmasters. Increases flesh. Re ays cost four times over. 
Harmless to animal, person, or clothing, and available for internal . .e, being positively non- poleonoun and non-corrosive. 
Its high concentration renders it easy and cheap to transport. It is superior to +! other * Dip” in all respects, having 
every good quality without any disadvantage whatever, and the cost is less. It is alsoa “ fly" and sown-seed protector, 
and a fertilizer, etc., etc. 

Cheap, Harmless, Clean, Pleasant, Convenient, Rapid, Infallible. 

Officially tested by, Government analysis. Awarded “ Diploma” of “ New England A jcultural Society,” and “ Special 
First Premium ™ at “ Pennsylvania State Fair.” Endorsed by American Agriculturist, * Rural New Yorker,” Henry Stew: 
art, Esq., N. J., author of “The Shepherd’s Manual,” H. J. Chamberlin, Esq., Texas, and many other leading authorities. 

Price, $2 per ‘gallon. Shipped in Barrels, Drums, Gallon Cans, and Quart’ Sample Bottles, by the sole manufacturers’ 
Wholesale and Retail Agent, 


ALFRED MITCHELL, 234 Broadway, New York, U.S. A. (P. O. Box 517). 
Prospectus containing testimonials from all pee ot of the world mailed free. Mention this paper. Agents wanted. 
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"menrectes BUTTER COLOR 


It Gives Butter the gilt-edged color ies earround. The largest Butter Buyersrecommend its use. 
Thousands of Dairymen say IT IS PERF ECT. Used bvallthe best Creameries. Awarded the Inter- 
national Diploma at N. Y. Dairy Fair. Ask your druggistor merchant fortt; or eo toask what it is,what 
it costs, who usesit, where to get it. 8, RICHARDSON & ©0., Proprietors, Burlington, Vt. 
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IUSEKEEPERS ATTENTION! 
og mon ) The Improved 








The Globe Washboard! union cauRn. 
is Still the Best. © 
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=| all right. You run no 

sae =i risk in buying one. 

mn & Send for Circulars with full 

— A details of either or both these 

in S” * articles to the 





UNION MANF’G CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


Lactoscope 


by which the percentage of cream in milk can be de- 





termined easily and accurately in 3 minutes. Invaluable to 
every dairyman and milk dealer. Send for circular. 
ELMORE & RICHARDS, 
4 Murray St., New York. 


LINCOLN PATENT 
Channel Can Creamery. 


Deep Setting Perfected without Ice. 

Gets all the Cream in less than ten 
hours With ordinary well or running water, 
or in two hours with ice water, with less than 
\ the ice called for by any other process. 

Special attention given to fitting out large 
creamerics. 

AGENTS WANTED. Send for circular. 
WM. E, LINCOLN, Warren, Mass. 
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Galvanized Wire Nettings. 
NEAT, CHEAP, DURABLE. 





For enclosing Poultry Yards, Rabbit Hutches, and Fishin 
Ponds. Useful for Garden and Ornamental Fencing, an 
training floral vines. 

Send for prices. Orders or letters of inquiry will receive 
prompt attention. Address, 

BROCKNER, EVANS & CO., 
Manufacturers of Portable Poultry Houses, Steel Wire Bale 
tes, Wire Work, etc. Importers of Galvanized Wire Net- 
tings and Sheep Fencing, and Dealers in Patent Steel Barb 
Fence Wire. 
New York Office, 422 West Street. 
St. Louis Office, 819 and 823 North 2d Street. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A monthly magazine, the oldest, 
largest, and best periodical de- 
voted entirely to povltry ever 
Sep Splendidly illustrated. 
25 per year. Also the Americun 
Poultry Yard, the only weekly 
paper devoted entirely to poultr 
n existence. $1.50 per year. Bot 
papers for $2.00. sample copy 
of both mailed on receipt of nine 
cents in postage stamps. 
Address H.H. STODDARD, Hartrorp, Cr. 


“POLLED ANGUS, 


Or Aberdeen Cattile.’’ 
FRANK D. REDFIELD, of Batavia, New York, is breed- 
ing and importing these famous cattle. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 














JOHN D. VAN DERVEER, 
WHITE HOUSE, N. J. 


BREEDER, SHIPPER, & IMPORTER 
Of H. R. Jersey Cattle ; Poland-China, Berkshire, Yorkshire 
and Jersey Red Swine; Cotswold and Southdown Sheep; 
Bronze, Narragansetts and White Holland Turkeys ; Bremen 
= bans ga xeese. All the leading varieties of jand and 
water fowl.: 





THE “LILLY” 
BUTTER-WORKER 


Sweeps the Field. 
Special Premium of a Silver 
Medal at late Peunsylvania State 
Fair. First Premium at the 
late Connecticut State Fair, and 
at Dairymen’s and County Fairs 
innumerable. 
For ease and thorough work it 
is absolutely unequaled, 
Circulars free. 
Cc. H. R. TRIEBELS, 
No. $16 Race Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


square BOX CHURAS 


Cheapest aud Best. No in- 
side fixtures, and always reliable. 
Six sizes of eacn kind made. 
Three sizes of the / ever Butier 
Worker made. Best material 
used, and every Churn and Butter 
Worker warranted exactly as re- 
presented. One Churn at whole- 
sale where we have no agent. 
Send Postal for Circulars. 
ae AGENTS WANTED. 


CORNISH & CURTIS, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


ROBBINS FAMILY WASH:K 


is se’f-operating, requires no rubbing or 
other :abor, does not wear or yellow the 
clothes, and works in any boiler or wash pot. 
Sent prepaid to any Kaiiroad Express Otlice 
east of Rocky mountains on receipt of $3.50. 
___ Good Agents wanted, male and female. 
=> Send for illustrated circular, testi- 
monials, references. &c., to 
i BISSELL M’F’G CoO., 
50 Barcel y St., New York, N. Y. 


ARTESIAN WELL 
DRILLING & MIN- 
ERAL PROSPECT- 
9 ING MACHINERY. 


and how to use, is fully illustrated, explained and highly recommended 
by the ** American Agriculturist® in the November Number 1879. 
Page 465. Send for it Portable, low priced, worked by man, horse or 
steam power. Needed by farmers in every county. Good business for 
Winter or Summer and very profitable. Can get good wells in earth or 
rock anywhere. We want the namesof menthat need wells. Send for 
illustrated price-list and terms to Agents. Address, 


Pars Wall Excavator Co.. 29 Bose Street, New York, U. &. A. 












































@ TheClimax Sash Cord, forsuspending 
@ sash.&c., and The Perfect Door Spring, 
~~~ for closing doors are more simple, dur- 
a gos e able and economical than any in use. 

SF Once tried no other will be used. Agents Wanted 
Send for circular T.P, 7.2.8, Co,828 7Ave.N. ¥. 



















Novelty Incubator. 

I offer this as the_ simplest, 
cheapest, and best. Incubator in 
the market. Costing less than 3 cts, 
per day for oil. Holds 100 Eggs. 

Price, $30.00, ready for ship- 
ment. Also Novelty Hydro 
Mothers. Prices, 0.50 x 
$12.50. Circulars givingfull par- = 
ticulars on a plication: 

A.G.A INS, Orange, N. J. 


JERSEY RED PIGS. 


CHOICE PIGS from choice stock, now ready to ship at 
reasonable prices. Price-List free. 
J. 8S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 











A book devoted entirely to PLyMouTH 
RecxK fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
LkehuRNs, another on BROWN LEGHORNS. 
a book on curing PouLtTrRy DIsEASEs, and 
another entitled How_tTo FEED FowlLs. 


THOROUGHBRED & CROSS-BREED JERSEY STOCK. 
10 Thorougnbred Heifers and Cows, 8 to 8 years old. 
5 = Bulls, 8 months to 8 years old. 
Ww ” Heifers, 6 to 8 months old. 
auth e ab: aone Penrith au 
J H ove are registered or entitled to registry 
A. J.C. Club Regi tere wick thane 
25 Cross-breed Heifers and Cows 2to7 years old. These 
area mixture of the two breeds, Jerseys and Ayrshires, the 
best Family or Butter Cows I have ever bred. All are rich 
milkers and butter-makers. Some of them .-lb. Cows.* No 
— circulars issued. My prices range from $45 fer a 
igh grade Heifer « alf, to 0d for the best thoroughbred 
Cow, Purchasers are invited to examine the Stock iu per- 





son, in preference to my own selectiun. 
THUMAS FITCH, New London, Conn. 





BLOODED ‘.. 

_ _ Phoroughbred Calg. 

_ rr my Ah Sporting 
arm 8, all bred 

the a , from 


= prize-winning 
. sale at fair prices. Write for 
a | what you want and ask for 
Loave, sent FREE. Address plainly, W. ATLEE BURP EA 
sen’ e ress plainly, W. » : 
& 00., 221 Chure’ Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ESSEX PIGS A Specialty, 


75 to 100 Pedigree Pigs for delivery in June, six 
weeks to two months old. Write for prices. 

Also Brown Leghorn (prize winners) EGGS, @ $1 per doz., 
and B.B. R.G. Bantam Eggs for Hatching«imported), @ 
$1.50 per doz., in new baskets. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


Cc. W. CANFIELD, Bradford Co., Athens, Pa. 


University of the State of New York. 


ican: 
Jest eege 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 


The regular course of lectures commences in October, 
each year. Circular and information can be had on ap- 
plication to A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S8., 

Dean of the Faculty. 














and Horsemen. 


When buying Harness, insist on 
your dealer for the Tebias 
Zinc Crupper, instead of any 
made of leather. A cure and pre 
ventive of sore docks. e 
Crupper is made of heavy sheet 
zinc, polished to the brightness 
of silver with a surface smooth 
as glass; ret and. water-proof; 
strong and durable, and will last 
a lifetime Should your dealer 
fail to have them, we will for- 
ward a sample to any address. 
peseee prepaid, on receipt of 

c. in — stamps. If ,;oods 
are not as represented, rm turn 
them to us, and we will refund 
you your money. We mean just 
— we say. In ordering, ad- 
ress 


ZINC CRUPPER MW’F’G (0., 
Freeport, Ill. 
References : 1st National Bank,, 





Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
five for $1.00. Address the author 
H. H. Stopparp, Hartford, Ct. 
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I 
becau 
highly pol 
ducing 
it is the ch 
r 
ade. cee or 
Gearing, Threshing Machines, Co: 
GUARANTEED to Gontain no Petroleum. 
or cae ty TFF rst-Ciase deniers. Bars Our Pocket 
Cyclopedia of Things Worth Knowing mailed free. 
MICA MANUFACTURING CO. ~ 
31 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinols. 




















FARMERS, SPORTSMEN, EVERYBODY 


Should have the 


NEW SUN SHADE, 


An article of wonderful ingenuity and simplicity, and fully 
adapted to the wants and uses of those who labor, or may 
be otherwise employed inthe hot sun or rain. It leaves 
your hands free and head untouched, is easily adjusted, 
elevated, inclined, taken off or put on as @ common hat. 
Full directions accompany each shade. 

Price complete $1.15, or forwarded to any address in United 
States or Canadas, postage or express prepaid, for $1.40. 
Address SPORTSMEN’S DEPARTMENT, 

ORANGE JUDD CO., 751 Broadway, New York 








2d National, Knowlton Bros., an 
German Bank, Freeport, Ill. 


REMEDIES FOR 
HORSE DISEASES, 


Prepared by PROF. J. A. GOING, 


Veterinary Editor of the Spirit of the Times. 


Going’s Worm Destroyer.—Sure Relief from Worms 
or Bots. 








Going’s Tonic Powder.—The Best Properetion Known 
for Improving the korse’s Condition, Puri: ying the Blood, 
and Imparting to its Coat a Glossy, Shining Appearance. 

Going’s Colic Powder.—For Colic, Scouring (Chronic 
or ‘Acute, or Inflammation of the Bowels. the Surest 
Remedy known to Veterinary Science. 

Going’s Cough Powder. — For Cough, Catarrh, 
Heaves, or Sore Throat. 





These remedies are each put up in tin boxes, and will kee 
for an indefinite period. ey will be sent by mail, free o 
charge, on receipt of $1 per package. Circular with ful 
directio..s enclosed. Address 

PROF. J. A. GOING, 
P. O. Box 988, New York City. 





Prominent Agencies.—Portland, Me., James Bailey 
& Co.; Providence it. LT. W. Rounds & Co., 101 No. Main 
St.; Boston, Mass., G. C. Goodwin & Co., 38 Hanover St.; 
Worcester. Mass., R. McAleer, 228 Main St.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.. M. Gal er, 15 No. Ninth St.; Pittsburgh, Pa., Lough- 
rey & Frew, Wood St. ; Baltimore, Md., Col & 

ers, 176 Baltimore St. ; Richmond, Va., 8.'%. Cottrell & Co., 
303 Main 8t.; tm | 8. C., Cha) & Heffron ; Lou- 





-_ 





Co., also S. Taylor & Co., 181 E. : a 

Noyes Bros. & Cutler ; Boise City, Idaho, W, H. Nye & Co.: 
San Francisco, Cal.. Main & inchester, 514 Ba og | St.; 
Pueblo, Col., A. B. & H. W. Jones ; New Orleans, La., 4. W. 
Jackson, 873 Magazine St. 
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200 MARYLAND FARMS, 


O44 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA. 


LBS. of our celebrated 


3 
SUN-SUN CHOP THA 
~~ 
LATO U dA, 
the Finestand MOST BENE- 
FICIAL Imported, sent_ by 
Mail on receipt of %2.50., 
postage paid. Itisa BLACK 
EA, with a G E} 
RECOMMENDED to 
SUIT ALL TASTES. Sam- 
ple of any of our Teas by mail 
on receipt of 6 Cents. Post- 
age-stamps taken. GOOD 
TEAS, 30c.. 35c., and 40c. 
EXCELLENT TEAS, 50c. & 
60c._ All EXPRESS Charges 
PAID on $5.00 Tea orders. 


TheGreat American TeaCo,, 
1 and 33 VESEY ST. 
v. O. Box 4235, New York. 


Virginia Farms and Mills for sale and 
exchange. yak free. 








D 0 0 TAPLES & CO., Richmond, Va. 


CALIFORNIA LANDS, 


large or small tracts; homes or investments, for sale by 
MCAFEE BROTHERS, 202 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 





in Tracts from oO 
to 300 acres. 
Near railroad and navigable Salt-water (with all its lux- 

uries), in Talbot Co., Md. Climate mild and healthy. Titles 

good. New Pamphiet aud Map showing Jucation, tree. 
Address C. KE, SHANAHAN, Atty., Easton, Md. 


OWA FARM FOR SALE, consists of 200 acres, 
Also 22 acres Timber. Grand opportunity. 
J. WILDASIN, Wilton, Muscatine Co., Iowa. 


WISCONSIN | A Ni ps 


500,000 ACRES 


ON_THE LINE OF THE 
WISCONSIN CENTRAL R. R. 
For full particulars, which will be sent free, address 
CHARLES L. CoLBy, Land Commissioner, Milwaukee, Wis. 


UNION PACIFIC RY. LANDS 


IN NEBRASKA. 
Fertile Soil, Long Sum- 
mers, Short Winters. 











Speci2] Inducements to Land Seekers, 
Those going West will find it to their advantage 
to send for information, which will be mailed free. 


Apply to LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Land Commissioner U.P. Ry. Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 
c2™ Refer to this advertisement. 29 


Over 1,000,000 Acres 
of Choice Farming Lands iu 
the Near West. 
For Sale by the 
Iowa R, R. Land Co. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Branch Office, 92 Randolph St., Chicago, Il. 











1000000 ACRES CHOICE LANDS IN 
INNESOTA & DAKOTA. 


FOR SALE AT S222 7TOSEL PER ACRE O 
EASY TERMS. FREE FARE & LOWFREIGHT 
; CONTA/NING 
MAP & FULL INFORMATION. ORES S 
LAND COME C.&NWRY CHICAGO,/LL. 
el el TS TSS RS RR 


Full-Sitz, q THE UNIVERSAL BATH, gy Vapor & Water, 
fH &c.in one. , = 

















Many long in use. Old Baths renewed. 
E. J. KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Paics Repucep. 


Send for Circulars. 


*pouva sjuesy 


i 














B.&MR 
NEBRASKA 
600,000 Acres for Sale 
Maps, Pamphlets and full information Neb 





Address Land Com’r B. & M.R.R,, Lincoln, Neb. 














GRATEFUL — COMFORTING. 


EPPS’ COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

‘<P Y athorough knowledge of the natural Jaws which govern 

the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a 
careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a 
delicately flayored beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills, It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet 
that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle 
maladies are floating around us, ready to attack wherever 
there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a properly 
nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. Made simply with 
boiling water or milk, Sold in tins (only }-lb and Tb), labeled 
JAMES EPPS & CO..Homceopathic Chemirts, London,Eng 
New York and Chicago: SMITH & VANDERBEEK. 





ww. Ss. BLUNT’S 
IMPROVED UNIVERSAL 


FORCE PUMPS. 


These Pumps have an increased 
stroke, greater power, superior 
finish, and beauty of design. 
They can be placed in any desired 
position, as the Working Head 
rotates. f 

The upper Nozzle offers a 
straight water way through the 
Pump, saving much_ friction 
when filling a tank. Hose can 
be used at either Nozzle, if de- 
sired. A full assort- _ 
ment of these Pumps 
constantly on hand, 
for the house, and for 
out-door wells of the 
greatest depth. For 
power and reliability, 
these Pumps cannot 
passed. 

Complete outfits furnished to 
order, and advice given on all 
questions relating to Water 
Supply. Send for circulars. 

V.8S. BLUNT, __ 

94 Beekman St., N. Y. 

San Francisco, CAL., 
Dunham, Carrigan & Co. me 
Boston, MASs., , 

A. M. Morton & -Co., 4 

W. S. BLUNT, 94 Beekman St., 















New York, 








American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 
(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 
For One or Two Subscriptions, One Year, the price 
will hereafter be (post-free) $1.50 each, instead of $1.60, 
[ALL POST FREE. ] 


Three Subscribers one year........84, or $1.33 each. 
Four Subscribers one year......... $5, or $1.25 each. 
Five Subscribers one year......... $6, or $1.20 each. 


Six Subscribers one year... ......$'%, or $1.17 each. 
Seven Subscribers one year.........88, or $1.14 each. 
Eight Subscribers one year. ......89. or $1.12 each. 

Ten or more Subscribers, post-tree, 

Only $1 each. 
{A free copy to sender of club of 20 at $1 each.) 

2" Single Numbers sent, postpaid, for 15 cents each, 
Specimen numbers for examination sent, postpaid, for 
10 cents each....{2" Subscriptions can begin at any time. 

The Above Terms are for the United States and Terri- 
tories, and British America. Add 14 cents extra per year for 
papers sent outside of the United States and British America, 
except to British Honduras. For the last named country the 
extra charge is 38 cts. per year, to cover extra postage, and 
Single Numbers, 17 cents, post-paid..... Remittances, pay- 
able to Order of Orange Judd Company, may be sent in form 
of Checks or Drafts on N. Y. City Banks or Bankers; or P. 
O. Money Orders; or in Registered Letters, such letters to 
have the money enclosed in the presence of the Postmaster, 
and his receipt taken for it, and the postage and registering 
to be put on in stamps. Money remitted in any one of the 
above three methods is safe against loss.. Bound Volumes 
from Vol. 16 to 39 inclusive, supplied at $2 each, or $2.30 if to 
be sent by mail. Sets of numbers sent to the office will be 
bound in our regular style for 75 cents (30 cents extraif to 
be returned by mail). Missing numbers in such volumes 
supplied at 10 cents each._Any Numbers of the paper is- 
sued for 24 years past, sent post paid for 15 cents each; 
or any full year, sent unbound, for $1.50.....Clubs of 
Subscribers can be increased at any time, at the club rates, 
if pew members begin at same date as the original club. 
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AUGUST, | 


HOMES ay TRNAS? 


IS THE TITLE OF 


A New Illustrated Pamphlet 


"5 iui of the country along and tributary to the line 
of the . 


INTERNATIONAL & GREAT NORTHERN R, R, 
And contains a good County Map of the State, It also 


contains the names and addresses of Farmers and Planters 
in Texas who have 


‘arms for Sale or Rent, 


And those who will want Farm Hands for this year. A 
copy of this book will be mailed free to those who desire 
reliable information about Texas, upon application by letter 
or postal card to 


ALLEN McCOY, 


Gen’! Freight and Passenger Agent, Palestine, Texas, 


FARMS AND HOMES 
In Buchanan County, Iowa. 


Improved Farms and wild lands for sale in the great dairy 
and stock region of the State. Prices from $10 to $35 per 
acre. For particulars address with stamp 
SMEALLIE & SHELLITO, 

Independence, Lowa. 


' 
| 
! 
| 
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e 
NV ARYLAND FARMS 87 to $2 peracre. Short 
winters, breezy summers, healtby climate. Cata- 


logues free. i. P. CHAMBERS, Federalsburgh, Md. 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 3 


(REGLINING 















JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
PENS 


STEEL 


Sono Br ALL DEALERS TuRouGHour Tne WORLD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-!878. 








The clerical force, working on 


a . 
Pension claims, has been greatly 
increased recently, and claimants 
have good cause to feel encour- 
aged. We make the business a 
specialty, and having recently 
opened a Washington office, are 


a . . certain that we can serve all to 
their entire satisfaction. Address us at the office most con+ 


venient. 
MILO B. STEVENS & CO., Attorneys, &c. 
Rooms 38 and 39 LeDroit Building, Washington,D.C, 
Offices Rooms 1 and 2 Case Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 
, Rooms 97 and 99 Metr« politan Block, Chicago, Ills. 
Room 3 Abstract Building, Detroit, Mich. 


PENSIONS 
Z KUe 

Every wound or injury, even by accident, or any disease, 
entitles a soldier of the late war to a pension. AIT Pensions 
by the law of January, 1879, begin BACK at date of discharge 
or death of the soldier. All entitled should apply at once. 
Thousands who are now drawing pension are entitled to an 
increase. Soldiers and widows of the war of 1812, and Mex- 
ican war are entitled to pensions. Thousands are yet entitled 
to bounty, but do not know it. Fees in all cases $10. Pay 
for every description of war claims collected. Employ an 
Attorney residing in Washington, who can give personal at- 
tention to your business. American and Foreign patents ob- 
tained on short notice. Land warrants PROCURED, bought 
and sold. Homestead claims prosecuted. Send two stamps for 
peatee and bounty laws. Address, W. T. FITZGERALD, 

. 8. Claim Agent, Lock Box 422, Washington, D.C... 








Roof Cresting and Finials, 


A Large Variety of Styles. 
Wrought Iron and Wire Fences 
for Residences and Public Grounds. 

’. RNUM, 

Detroit, Mich. 

} Send for Ilustrated Catalogue, 
stating what is wanted. 








ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages. $1.00 per line (agate), each insertion 
Last Page, and Third Cover lage, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page—S1.50 per line. - 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page—§$2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion. 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 
GERMAN EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages. 10 cents per line, each insertion. 
Second Cover Page, 15 cents per line. i 
age next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 20 cts. per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion. 
p22 No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 
Address all orders to 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, %1 Broapway, N. Y. 











